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ABSTRACT 

Institute TV oi a series of training institutes tor 
vocational and related personnel in rural areas focused on increasing 
the social mobility potential of disadvantaged rural youth and adults 
by providing opportunities tor improving occupational entry and 
advancement. Specific objectives of the institute were to offer 
participants opportunities (1) to develop or improve anilities to 
define and identity needs of the rural disadvantaged; (2) to develop 
specific content and methods for use in training the rural 
disadvantaged; (3) to assess changes in attitudes toward work, 
aspirations, and self-esteem; and (4) to develop post- tra in ing 
procedures, strictures, and relationships necessary for securing 
satisfactory occupational adjustment and advancement, Recommendations 
included that consideration be given (1) to obtaining or producing 
curriculum materials at leading levels commensurate to disadvantaged 
students' abilities, (2) to funding projects in which teachers of the 
disadvantaged and their students are utilized in developing and 
testing materials, and (3) to funding a project to study the 
sequential aspects of voca t iona 1-tochn ica 1 curriculum elements* 
Institute procedures and evaluation, a list of participants, and the 
texts of IV presentations ale included in the report. (JH) 
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SUMMARY 



GRANT NO.: OEG-O- 9 - 430472-4133 (725) 

TITLE: EXPANDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUMS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 

DISADVANTAGED YOUTH AND ADULTS IN RURAL AREAS 

PROJECT DIRECTORS: James E. Wa 1 I , Assistant Dean 

Co I lege of Educa t i on 

James F. Shill, Co-Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 

INSTITUTION: Mississippi State Ur'versity 

State College, Mississippi 39762 

TRAINING PERIOD: July 20-31, 1970 

Problem, Purposes, and Objectives 

Certain areas of the United States contain concentrations of tha 
disadvantaged, as In the large cities and metropolitan areas. However, 
i, -any of the disadvantaged exist in rurc' 1 areas. It has been stated that 
the rural areas have supplied the disadvantaged for the urban centers, 
and apparently will continue to replenish their numbers unless the 
problems of the disadvantaged are attacked at the source. Although the 
density would not be as great as in urban centers, there still are rural 
areas where the ratio between the "haves" and "have nots" is exceed- 
ingly unbalanced. The Appalachian Mountain area, Mississippi River 
Delta, and areas of the Southwestern U. S. are some examples of regions 
where heavy concentrations of rural disadvantaged exist. Their needs 
may be similar. How to upgrade their skills may vary in approach. 

Their major single commonality is that they are poor. 

The disadvantaged have been defined and described in many wa/s. 

For purposes of this project, they will be briefly, albeit insufficient- 
ly, defined as: Persons who lack the necessary requi s i tes for upward 

social mob i I i ty . It is subsumed that the improving of one's economic 
status will influence his social mobility potential. Similarly, 
improving one's occupational abilities will correspondingly improve 
his economic status by increasing his earning paver. Vocational edu- 
cation programs for the disadvantaged should be focused on increasing 
their social mobility potential by providing opportunities for improv- 
ing one's occupational entry and advancement. This Institute, there- 
fore, was directed toward expanding and improving vocational education 
programs for d i sadvan taged youth and adults in rural areas. 

Specific objectives of this Institute were to offer participants 
oppor tun i t i es : 

a. to develop and/or improve abilities to identify and define 
the needs of the rural disadvantaged; to develop criteria 
for categorizing or grouping for trainino; to b r sccver 



measures of aspiration levels, life styles; and to develop 
techniques and procedures for recruitment into and retention 
in training programs; 

b. to develop specific content and methods for use in training 
the rural disadvantaged, to determine prerequisites to occu- 
pational training; to discover techniques for articulating 
elements of training content and methods; to determine 
techniques for pacing, phasing, and structuring instructional 
units according to trainee needs; 

c. to assess changes in attitudes toward work, aspirations, 
self-esteem; to determine measures for job readiness and 
procedures vor job entry; and 

d. to develop post-training procedures, structures, and rela- 
tionships necessary for securing satisfactory occupational 
adjustment and advancement, to determine procedures and 
measures which indicate need for retraining. 

Procedures and Activities 



A program planning committee was established and utilized in 
selecting the consultants and finalizing the Institute program. This 
committee began its function six months prior to the Institute and was 
utilized throughout the closing of the Institute. 

To accomplish the purposes and objectives established, a variety 
of activities were utilized to increase the unde r s tand i ngs and exper- 
iences of the participants. Activities included were: (1) formal 

lecture, (2) demonstrations, (3) informal talks, (4) field trips, 

(5) symposiums, (6) reaction and questioning panels, (7) large and 
small group discussions, (8) small Task Force Group assignments, and 
(9) individual assignments. 

Conclu s ions and Recommend?, t i ons 

After analyzing participant satisfaction with the Institute, 
reviewing individual tentative plans of action, and reviewing Task 
Force reports, i t was concluded that the Institute, entitled 
■'Expanding Vocational Education Curriculums to Meet the Needs of 
01 sadvan taged Youth and Adults in Rural Areas/ 1 was successful in 
accomplishing its major purpose, as viewed at this time. However, 
only a comprehens i ve follcw-up of th fl extent of Implementation of 
individual plans in the years ahead wi ’ I give a true measure of the 
success attained by this Institute and the other six Institutes in 
the Rural Multiple Institute Program. 

Recommendations evolving from the Institute include: (1) con- 

sideration be given to confining the duration of institutes to one 
week, (2) consideration be given to holding institutes in two phases 
(Phase I - training, and Phase II - reporting and redefining actions 
of participants after implementing individual plans); (3) consideration 
be given to continuing the practice of having participants prepare 



tentative plans of action; (4) cons i de ra t i on be given to continuing 
small Task Force groups as effective learning devices; (5) consideration 
be given to conducting additional institutes on designing specific 
curriculums for the rural disadvantaged; (6) consideration be given to 
obtaining or producing curriculum materials at reading levels commensu- 
rate to disadvantaged students 1 abilities; (7) consideration be given to 
funding projects in which teachers of the disadvantaged and the disad- 
vantaged students are utilized In developing and trying out materials; 
and (8) consideration be given to funding a project to study the 
sequential aspects of voco t i ona I -techn i ca 1 curriculum elements so that 
each year has been a good investment of student time in terms of 
socialization, self-reliance, and self-actualization, which is the 
opposite of tradi t iona 1 'de layed grat i f i cat i on M concepts. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



There are an estimated 25 million American adults who are function- 
ally illiterate, f.e., unable to read or write (communicate), or use 
numbers above the eighth grade level. There are equally as many, if 
not more, youths who exist in similar educationally disadvantaged 
situations. These persons have too few skills for earning an adequate 
living or enjoying a productive life. 

Certain areas of the United States contain concentrations of the 
disadvantaged, as in the large cities and metropolitan areas. However, 
many o. the disadvantaged ex i s l in rural areas. For some years now, the 
rural areas have supplied the disadvantaged who migrate to the urban 
centers, and apparently rural areas will continue to replenish their 
numbers unless the problems of the disadvantaged are attacked at the 
source. Although the density would not be as great as in urban centers, 
there still are rural areas where the ratio between the "haves" and 
"have nots" is exceedingly unbalanced. The Appalachian Mountain area, 
Mississippi River Delta, and areas of the Southwestern U.S. are some 
examples of regions where heavy concentrations of rura, disadvantaged 
exist. Their needs may be similar. How to upgrade their skills may 
vary in approach. Their major single common* * i ty is that they are poor. 

The disadvantaged have been defined and described in many ways. 

For purposes of this project, they will be briefly, albeit insufficiently, 
defined as: Persons who lack the necessary requisites for upward social 

mob i I i t v . It is subsumed that 'improving one's economic status will 
influence his social mobility potential. Similarly, improving one's 
occupational abilities wil 1 correspondingly improve his economic status 
by increasing his earning power. Vocational education programs for the 
disadvantaged should be focused on increasing their social mobility 
potential by providing opportunities for Improving one's occupational 
entry and advancement. Tills Institute, therefore, is directed toward 
expanding and improving vocational education programs for disadvantaged 
youth and adults in rural areas. 

Purposes of the I n stitute 

This institute was designed to equip persons in vocational education 
leadership positions with the necessary knowledge and skills for expanding, 
developing, and improving curriculums to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
yojth and adults in rural areas. Participants reviewed and discjssed 
techniques and procedures that could be utilized In curriculum expansion. 

Objectives of the Institute 

Specific objectives of this Institute were to offer participants 
oppor tun i t i es : 

a. to develop and/or improve abilities to identify and define the 
needs of the rural disadvantaged; to develop criteria for 
categorizing or grouping for training, to discover 



measures of aspiration levels, life styles; and to develop 
techniques and procedures for recruitment into and retention 
in training programs. 

b. to develop specific content and methods for use in training 
the rural disadvantaged, to determine prerequisites to occupa- 
tional training; to discover techniques for articulating 
elements of training content and methods; to determine tech- 
niques for pacing, phasing, and structuring instructional 
units according to trainee needs; 

c. to assess changes in attitudes toward work, aspirations, self- 
esteem; to determine measures for job readiness and procedures 
for job entry; and 

d. to develop pos t -t ra in [ng procedures, structures, and relation- 
ships necessary for securing satisfactory occupational adjust* 
ment and advancement, to determine procedures and measures 
which indicate need for retraining. 

General Plan of Operation 

The general operation of the Institute involved planning, conduct- 
ing, and evaluating the two-week Institute held at Mississippi State 
University, July 20-3 1 > 1970* The program was planned to expose 
participants to a variety o r activities designed to achieve objectives 
of the Institute. Emphasis was placed on the process or procedural 
nature of developing mobility potential of disadvantaged youth and 
adults in rural areas. 

Considerable time was devoted to small group sessions where 
participants were able to synthesize presentations made by consultants 
and to develop individual formats of plans fo r vocational educational 
programs for the rural disadvantaged. These formats contained such 
elements as sources and techniques of gathering data about the dis- 
advantaged; instruc 'onal materials and methods of teaching various 
groups of the disadvantaged; and assessment and evaluation methods 
for determining success of programs. 

One hundred participants were selected from among more than 150 
applicants, A final count of 61 persons actually participated in the 
Institute. Late participant cancellations were heavy due to numerous 
reasons, such as; accidents, deaths of colleagues, work over-load, 
resignations, shifts in administrative positions, etc. All six 
persons selected as participants from Louisiana cancelled because of 
additional duties assigned to then In connection with that state 
serving as host to the annual American Vocational Association 
Convention in New Orleans. 
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I . METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Nomination and Selection of Participants 

The participant mix to be included in each institute was specified 
in the publication of the Organization and Adm i n i s t ra t i ve Studies Branch, 
Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research, Bureau of 
Research, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, entitled Guidelines and Priorities for Short-Term Training 
Programs for Professional Personnel Development in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education , December, 1968. Thus, a major criterion for selection 
was that of achieving an appropriate mix of professional personnel from 
vocational ana related fields at all governmental levels who were con- 
cerned with the problem area under consideration at each institute. 

The, procedures to be followed in selecting the participants are 
as foil ows : 

1. A brochure was prepared by the director and associate directors 
of the project describing the multiple institutes program an 1 the indi- 
vidual Institutes, The brochure emphasized the content and uesired 
outcomes for the Institutes, 

2. The brochures were mailed, together with Institute application 
forms, to State Directors of Vocational Education, Directors of Research 
Coordinating Units, head teacher educators in vocational education, local 
directors of vocational education, and other persons and agencies that 
were included in the list of potential participants. These persons were 
requested to complete applications for institutes or to nominate persons 
for the Institutes, 

3. The application form pruvided information regarding training, 
experience, interest in the Institutes, preferences for Institutes, a 
description of current job assignment which is relevant to the Institute 
tor which the applicant Is applying, and a statement to the effect that 
the applicant will be willing to undertake a project, program, r** service 
to implement the models developed in the Institute, 

4. The applications were evaluated on the basis of training, ex« 
perience, potentiality for implementing the , oducts of the Institute, 
and commitment to in p lementa t ion , 

5. Final selection of participants was based on the evaluation of 
the applications, with special attention given to Identifying a teem of 
vocational education and related personnel who would participate in each 
of the Institutes from the states that rank high in rural characteristics. 

The selection procedures were conducted by multiple Institutes 
director end associate directors which resulted in providing each 
Institute director with a list of participants and alternates for his 
Institute. Upon receipt of this list, it became the responsibility of 
each director to incite the participants and to substitute appropriate 
alternates whenever necessary. 

1 
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Ptanning the Institute 



The program planning committee was organized and convened in early 
January, 1970, to assist with detailed planning for the Institute. The 
general objectives, topics, and procedures to be utilized were outlined 
in the Institute proposal. However, much work remained for the commit- 
tee In modifying and delimiting original objectives, refining content, 
sequencing topics, selecting consultants, determining time allotments, 
and finalizing scheduler. 

The planning committee (See Appendix A for specimen of the insti- 
tute program, a list of the program planning committee members, and 
consultants) met at weekly intervals from January through March, and 
monthly until the Institute in July, The committee consisted of nine 
members including the Institute director and co-director. Materials 
were reviewed and selected by the committee, consultants selected, 
and logistics discussed at the meetings. 

Conducting the Institute 



A va'Iet/ of activities were included to increase the under- 
standings and experiences of participants. Included were formal 
lectures, demonstrations, Informal talks, a field trip, symposiums, 
reaction and questioning panels, large and snaJl group discussions, 
small Task Force group assignments, and individual assignments,. 

Emphasis was placed on Task Force group participation. Partici- 
pants fn the Institute were div : ded Into six Task Force teams (see 
Appendix 0 for list of Task Force Groups) maximizing heterogeneity 
in terms of level and type of professional involvement in vocational 
education activities and regional distribution. Task Force leaders 
were appointed to give direction to Task Force and individual assign- 
ments, Each Task Force team engaged in discussions aimed toward the 
development of strategies and guidelines which could be employed in 
implementing vocational programs for the rural d ; sadvantaged . (See 
Appendix C for Task Force Discussion Outline,) 

Each consultant was to prepare a formal paper in advance which 
was duplicated and made available to participants following its 
presentation. Most consultants were in attendance a minimum of 
three days and some for one week. In addition to their formal pre- 
sentations, the consultants were available as resource persons to the 
Task Force groups and individual participants. 

After each day*s activities, meetings of the Institute staff, 
consultants, and group leaders were held to obtain feedback and make 
any changes deemed necessary, ( Refer to Appendix A for a specimen 
of the institu^*' program whl ch refers to topics and presenters,) 

Format sessions and snail Task Force meetings were held In 
Dorman Hall, All participants and most consultants were housed in 
a modern campus dormitory, A banquet was held In the University 
Union at the close of the Institute, 






Introduction, Welcome, and Orientation 



The Institute was begun on Monday rooming with a welcoming coffee 
and registration, at which time the participants were provided with 
packets including identification tags, lists of pa r t i c \ pants , and 
consultants, and an assortment of materials about the Institute, the 
University, and the State. 

A formal welcome to the University was given by Dr, W. L. Giles, 
president of Mississippi State University, He spoke briefly concerning 
the importance of the Institute and the keen interest in the undertaking 
that the University had exhibited over the past several years. 

An orientation, to the overall Multiple Institutes Program was pre- 
sented by Dr. Charles H, Rogers, Multiple Institutes Coordinator, North 
Carolina State University. He spoke briefly concerning the impact the 
Institutes were having and how each participant could increase the 
effectiveness of this particular Institute. 

The Institute director reviewed the purposes and objectives of the 
Institute, discussed the two-week- long program and its anticipated 
outcomes, and covered logistical and operational procedures. Assign- 
ments were made to Task Force groups anT participants met in the groups 
for the purpose of establishing rapport and defining the Task Force 
ass i gnments , 

Eva 1 uat 1 on 



In addition to the evaluation reported here, the Centep for Occupa- 
tional Education at North Cc lina State has conducted a more extensive 
evaluation of the entire Multiple Institutes Program which is contained 
in the National Inservice Training Multiple Institutes for Vocational 
and Related P ers onnel in Rural Areas: Final Report . The procedures 

utilized in the evaluation are depicted ir. Appendix B. 

Most of the evidence reported in this section was gathered on a 
post-test instrument in which one part {Form 3) was specifically 
designed for the purpose of evaluating the Institute. Other favorable 
reactions from the participants have been received by the Institute 
staff in the form of verbal and written communications, but will not 
be reported here. See Table 1 for a summary of participants 1 responses 
to Form 3. 

A summary of Form 3 (see Appendix G) is as follows: Of the 61 

participants receiving stipends, S3 submitted the evaluation forms. 

Form 3 consisted of 33 statements and questions about the InsJtite. 

The first 24 statements allowed tne participants to reglsto* their 
degree of sat Isfact ion wi th che Institute on a five-point Likert type 
scale. Of the 24 statements, II were stated in positive terms, and 
13 in negative terms. Fo: " of the remaining nine questions requested 
"yes" or ”no" responses from the participants and in some questions 
they were requested to elaborate on their responses. The remaining 
five questions allowed the respondents the opportunity to elaborate on 
different phases of the effectiveness of the Institute, 



Kor the sake of simplicity, the summary of the participants' 
responses from the rating scale on the first 24 questions are 
presented in Table I. The reader is urged to study the distribution 
of responses as well as the mean for each of the statements and to 
develop his own interpretation of the effectiveness of the Institute. 

Participants generally indicated agreement with all the positive 
statements (1,3,6,10-13,16-18, and 23) and disagreement with all the 
negative statements (2,4,5,7-9,1^,15,19-22, and 24) as shown in 
Table 1. The general tendency for participants to agree with the 
positive evaluative statements and their tendency to disagree with 
the negative statements tends to suggest a relatively high degree 
of satisfaction with the tot: v l program. 

Another indication of success of the Institute was that over 
9 8 percent o A e participants reported that, as a result of their 
pa rt 1 c i pat i o» jey would modify their present work to serve the 
disadvantaged regulations better. Some of the more specific changes 
repeatedly planned by the participants could be grouped as follows: 

A. Teaching Personnel 

- changes in teaching methodology, course content, and 
program plann ing. 

- more emphasis to be placed on recruiting the c isad antaged 
into :he ? r vocational classes. 

- more emphasis to be placed on counseling, 

- implementation of more individualized instruction and team 
teaching ard planning, 

B. Local and State Administrators 

- modification of the general education program to aid 
vocational education in serving the disadvantaged. 

- place emphasis or* the disadvantaged in elementary grades. 

- re-assess planning of programs for tha disadvantaged. 

- Involve total school system faculty in serving the disad- 
vantaged student. 

- redefining educational program priorities. 

C. Teacher Educators 

- revise pre-service and In-service programs to better 
prepare teachers to work with d i sa 'vant*jged populations. 

- development of special curriculum materials for disad- 
vantaged populations. 

Indications were that approximately three-fourths of the parti- 
cipants planned to cbptinue exthanging Information on the disadvan- 
taged with at leust some of the participants and/o^ consultants 
they made contact with at the Institute. Working materials such 
as course cjtlines, curriculum materials, and program designs were 
most often indicated as items they were going to exchange and keep 
in contact about. 
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Host participants reported that they felt the objectives of the 
Institute were attained to a high degree. Only one participant 
indicated that the objectives had not been met, and a few failed to 
respond to the question or answered in such a way as not to commit 
themselves. Many participants reported the major strengths of the 
Institute as being: 

- The organization of the Institute program; 

- The caliber and range of consultants utilized; 

- Sufficient time for group participation in small and large groups; 

- Field trip; 

- Opportunity for reactions to consultants; and 

- Stimulation of participants. 

The major weaknesses of the Institute as reported by the parti- 
cipants were as follows: 

- Two-week period is too long for an institute; 

- Should have more planned socials; 

- Some consultants were "salesmen"; 

More involvement of disadvantaged persons in the Institute; 

- Not enough confrontations between participants; and 

- Lack of representation from some states. 

Summary of Plans of Action 

Each of the participants In the Institute was expected to develop 
a tentative "plan of action" statement of intent to be incorporated 
Into his current work assignment. Most participants returned individual 
plans of action. However, a few participants whose colleagues were also 
In attendance submitted joint "plans of action." Because of the extreme- 
ly wide diversity of the plans, the discussion of them here will be gen- 
eral in nature. 

Most of the plans of action included an analysis of the present 
situation in which the participants were working, with special emphasis 
on areas they were working with and/or could work with concerning dis- 
advantaged populations. Most plans indicated that at least some efforts 
will be made by them Individually to serve disadvantaged populations 
more effectively. 

All plans submitted by the participants included procedures, 
techn I ques ,and structures which would be utilized by them In Increasing 
their services to disadvantaged populations. As expected, procedures, 
techniques, and structures varied according to their current positions. 
Teacher educators', and to a lessei degree, many state and local admin- 
istrators' plans emphasized increased services to disadvantaged popula- 
tions through tralrng, and assisting other persons who actually work 
with the disadvantaged. On the other I id, vocational teachers' and 
counselors' plans emphasized the "grass roots" procedures and techniques 
for effective implementa tlon and conduct of programs for the rural 
d I sadvantaged. 
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Relationship of Vocational Education Amendments 
of U68 to Disadvantaged Populations 



(An abstract of a Presentation by Barbara H* Kemp *) 



Miss Kemp began her talk by reiterating the provisions of the 
1963 Vocational Education Act and the I 968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments which dealt with the disadvantaged. The Amendments of 1 968 defined 
the disadvantaged as follows: 



Persons (other than handicapped persons defined 
in Section 108(6) who have academic, socioeconomic, 
or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in regular vocational education programs.^ 



She explained that the Amendments provided for not less than 15 
percent of each state's allotted federal funds for Vocational Education, 
which is in excess of Its base allotment, to be utilized for programs 
for the disadvantaged. These Amendments were designed to focus on the 
major deficiencies of the past, and therefore place special attention 
on training the d i sadvanta ged . 



Miss Kemp briefly reviewed some of the highlights of her publica- 
tion, The Youth We Haven't Served . She pointed out that some degree 
of flexibility must be employed in identifying, categorizing, and re- 
cruiting students for the programs for the disadvantaged. She also 
pointed out that children of poor families of low social status are often 
rejected by the adult world and therefore find it very difficult to be- 
come productive citizens* 



Some of the adverse conditions with which many of the disadvan- 
taged persons have to contend were discussed. These conditions are as 
follows: (1) overcrowded homes, (2) a tendency for the individual to 

stay within their immediate environment, (3) ro real adult model with 
whom they can identify, (4) the lack of such things as books, instruc- 
tional toys, pencils, and paper, as well as the Inability of someone 
at home to explain their use, (5) a slum env i ronment , (6) lack of youth 
organizations, (7) lack of adequate occupational education to meet their 
needs for finding an adeouate job, (8) lack of encouragement from parents, 
and (9) a history of failure In school. 

Miss Kemp further pointed out that because disadvantaged persons 
have been accustomed to failure, they therefore must have something 
offered to them at which they can become successful. To many disad- 
vantaged persons, being enrolled in a class especially designed for 



* Miss Kemp is Senior Program Officer, U, S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D C. 

^V ocational Education Amendments of 1988 , 90th Congress, 2nd 
Session, H.R. 18366, p.10. 
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those who could not succeed in regular class is self-defeating. These students 
enter the program with a negative attitude concerning the program and due to 
criticism from their peers, they sometimes become disinterested and drop out. 

The disadvantaged person generally does not read. well; therefore cannot undei 
stand and master subject matter which requires reading. They have failed to 
master such other basic subjects as mathematics, writing, and English; there- 
fore, they become lost when they try high school or even junior high school 
subjects. These problems cause the disadvantaged students to become unmotiva- 
ted and to become potential dropouts. 

Miss Kemp stated that every possible effort must be made to reach thes ' 
students. The schools should use all available media and methods of instruc- 
tion to try and give these students the education they must have to be success- 
ful in a rapidly changing society. There should be special emphasis placed on 
providing attractive productive, and challenging programs for this population. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OFFERINGS, RELEVANCE AND QUALITY OF TRAINING 
NEW METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR JOB DEVELOPMENT 

Del Green* 



Much of the real significance of the present unempl oymen t rate has 
escaped the general public. More people have more jobs and are making 
more money than ever before. Yet, during this current period of what can 
be classified as a ‘’mini-recession," the national unemployment rate is 
higher than it has been in several years. The national unemployment 
rate fails to reflect the situation at the state, county, and local 
leve Is , 



In the United States there is an abundance of poverty, under- 
employment and unemployment, especially in rural areas. We can attribute 
this paradox in part to the advent of technology and automation. Under- 
employment and unemployment are major problems in rural America. The 
rate of unemployment nationally is presently above five percent. The 
rate in rural areas averages about 18 percent. Among farmworkers, a 
recent study discovered that unemployment runs as high as 37 percent. 

As we analyze the present unemployment rate, it tells us pro- 
duction has decreased, consumer purchases are below last year's level 
at this time, and additional unemployment has occurred. Just recently 
the President's economic advisor revealed to the American public that 
our economy is on the upswing. That means production will increase; 
thsre will be more consumer purchases, and more employment. He has 
predicted also that the unemployment rate will decrease much faster than 
it increased. 

On April 20, 1970, the 8ureau of Statistics, U, S. Department of 
Labor, released the following statistical report on where jobs will open 
up fastest: 



Job Areas 


1969 


1980 


Pe rcent 
Chanqe 


Government 


12,200,000 


16,600,000 


+ 36 


Se r v i ces 


15,700,000 


20 , 900,000 


+ 33 


Construe t i on 


4,200,000 


5,400,000 


+ 29 


Re ta i 1 & Whlse . T rade 


17 , 200,000 


20,300,000 


+ 18 


Finance, Ins., Real Est. 


2,900,000 


4,600,000 


+ 18 


Manufac t ur i ng 


20,400,000 


22,100,000 


+ 88 


T ransp, & Utilities 


4,600,000 


4,900,000 


+ 7 


Mining 


660,000 


580,000 


- 12 


Fa rml ng 


4,000,000 


3,200,000 


- 20 


Total Jobs in U. S. 


62,860,000 


98.580.000 


. + 19 



* Mr, Green is Executive Vice President, Roy Littlejohn Associates, 
Inc,, Washington , D. C . 
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If these figures are accepted as reliable, then it means when we 
employ the 5 percent which are presently unemployed, we must be prepared 
to place 14 percent more employees in the labor market in both the public 
and private sector before the end of this decade. What also is signi- 
ficant is what is predicted to happen in rural areas. Eighty thousand 
miners will need other jobs and 800,000 farmers will need other jobs. 

When we look at the predicted total labor force in 1980 compared to the 
total figure of 1969, we see 15,720,000 persons required to meet the 
needs of the labor market by 1980. 

This places a great responsibility on our institutions to begin now 
to prepare our youth and adults from both urban and rural settings for 
future placement in the labor market. 

It would indeed be wise, upon your return to your respective states, 
to get together with the State Human Resources Development Offices to 
determine skill categories identified for utilization and numbers of 
persons needed in each category to augment the present labor force. 

It is my opinion that rural America will be seriously affected by 
this trend in employment. Outmigration will continue from rural areas 
to urban centers without a significant change in numbers because of 
unemployment, along with other factors. The disadvantaged youth and 
adults would be much better off if they should leave with employable 
skills. Therefore, they would benefit from vocational and technical 
training before outmigration. 

The types of vocational and technical training offered should be 
compatible to both the urban end rural labor market if there is expec- 
tancy of outmigration. There should be reasonable expectation of 
employment after training is completed in either setting. 

Based upon the U. S. Department of Labor statistics presented, the 
federal governement will employ the largest number of the new labor 
force. Areas for expanding or Improving curricula might be, to 
mention a few; 

(1) Ecology -- The cleaning up of our polluted environments will 
reouire a variety of technicians that will be employed In 
urban and rural areas. 

(2) Health Services -- Public Health services will require a 
variety of paraprofess iona Is and technicians to meet the ever- 
increasing demand caused by the doctor shortage. 

(3) Key Punching and Computer Services -- More and more the 
federal government is relying upon the computers to collect 
and retrieve data. 

The construction Industry is showing a continual growth pattern. 

New techniques and methods are being employed to develop low-and mod- 
erate-income housing. A wood styrofoam product has been successfully 
developed and tested. Mass production is soon to begin and numerous 
lamlnators will be required. 



Manufacturing shows an 8 percent increase and the basic tra e skills 
seem to require minimum change, if any. 

The demand for timber and wood products will continue to be extremely 
high in this decade. There will be job offerings as log graders, cat 
skinner, machine operators, tree fallers, etc. 

Relevancy and Quality of Training 

Until it is realized that employment is only one facet of our human 
problems and that to improve the quality of life of the American disad- 
vantaged will require a comprehensive effort, we shall continue to fail 
in providing permanent employment for the disadvantaged. Employers 
must be given sensitivity training to understand the disadvantaged. The 
employed disadvantaged must be provided counseling after employment to 
understand what the employer expects of them as employees. The disad- 
vantaged employees must be provided with a variety of supportive services. 
I r, addition to this, I can see noway possible to solve the problems 
of education and employment without linking them together with programs 
In housing, transportation, and economic development. 

The MDTA program, in my opinion, has been severely abused at the 
local level. So often has the local employment service failed to 
correctly understand its duties ana responsibilities to the American 
people. I have personally witnessed in several states the development 
of job slots for training and Employment that have no relevancy. Vat, 
State Departments of Vocational Education have developed curricula based 
upon information furnished by the State Employment Service without 
questioning the relevancy of training. In one instance, in a southern 
county, the local employment service, to support an institution of higher 
learning, came up with 20 job slots for meat processors, 10 upholsterers, 
20 nurses aides, and 20 clerk typists, based upon their findings of 
labor market needs in the area. There were only U supermarkets in the 
county and no packing houses. There wer^ two furniture repair shops 
and no furniture manufacturers. There wa5 only the VA Hospital in the 
county and no other medical facility other than the infirmary at the 
local college. The VA Hospital was cutting back all s f aff, including 
nurses 3ides. There was no opportunity to place clerk typists as there 
was a surplus of clerk typists in the unemployed labor pool. 

The certified need for training was signed off by the local employ- 
ment service and the State Department of Vocational Education developed 
the training curriculum. The program was subsequently funded end im- 
plemented, and enrollees were trained. At the end of the training 
period, 90 percent of the enrollees remained unemployed, ten you 
imagine the image of the establishment and the institu.ion of higher 
learning at the local level when the events of this activity became 
widely publicized and known? This should not have happened ard cannot 
happen If training programs are to have any creditability. Training 
programs can be classified as successful only when its enrollees become 
gainfully employed. There simply must be an opportunity at the er.d of 
training for upward mobility. 
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The quality of training should be glared to account for individual 
differences. Tutorial service should be provided, if required,on a one- 
to-one basis. Training for skills and adult basic education should be 
offered at the individual's level of comprehension. Take the fat out 
of the training programs. The Department of Defense has conclusively 
proven what can be done with the disadvantaged in time-constrained 
vocational and technical training with almost 100 percent effectiveness. 

Once we identify the labor market needs and our human resources to 
fulfill these needs, we can then intelligently and sensibly discuss a 
plan of action to bring them together for productive purposes. 

The local employment service has the duty and responsibility of 
identifying the needs of the labor market. It should be able to state 
at any point in time what the labor market is and at the same time 
project future needs. This entails keeping in touch with local commer- 
cial arid industrial enterprises to determine the skill categories 
required and numbers of job offerings. The local employment service 
is also responsible for analyzing collected dat% to identify the need 
for vocational and technical education among the underemp I oved and the 
unemployed. Yet, because of the staff shortages and other reasons, it 
is far behind i n « d i scha rg i ng its obligations. 

There Is no creativity, imagination, or innovation within the 
present structure and catalytic pressures must be brought to bear from 
the private sector if it is going to change and provide the type of ser- 
vice our changing society is so desperately in need of. 

• 

There is presently a challenging opportunity to work independently 
of the local employment service in the private sector with industry, 
either directly or indirectly through community organizations, or in 
job development and placement. First-hand information on the manpower 
labor needs can be obtained and utilized to determine job opportunities 
and identification can be made of the idle labor force, with its present 
skills. At the same time, we can determi ne # t he type of training 
necessary to prepare the idle labor force for employment. Employers 
3re not reluctant to sign commitments for employment In skill categories 
which guarantees placement of individuals with entry-level skills. 

In many situations local communities vis-a-vis community organi- 
zations are assuming the responsibility of job development and placement 
independently. Where there is an opportunity to provide vocational and 
technical training through the local school system, the community arid 
the local school system work together. The community will Identify a 
trainee and guarantee employment after successful completion of a pre- 
scribed training course. The school system will enrol! the trainee 
and develop entry-level skills specified by the employer. 

Automation and technology are constantly identifying new vistas for 
tra I ning«**a t temptlrg to match the human resources available with the 
natural resources and discover new method*, and techniques to train and 
place the 'die labor force. These are not impossible tasks and require 
only imagination, creativity, and innovation. If you are going to 



attempt to expand vocational and technical cu r r i c u 1 a , you would need to 
train present professionals in how to be creative, imaginative, and 
innovative. These professionals could then spearhead the offensive 
in curriculum expansion through their training and experience. 

As individuals, we seem to get locked into a system that focuses 
upon a single system which in turn destroys our peripheral vision. 
Someone must continually conceptualize new approaches to identify new 
job opportunities. Then we must through experimentation and demon- 
stration prove the validity of our concepts. It is only through this 
type of effort that we will be able to overcome our employment dilemma. 
You must maintain a positive attitude at all times. Accomplish the 
impossible today and the miraculous tomorrow. Tomorrow In the sense 
that it becomes the day after, and not infinite. What is also most 
important is that you become objective-oriented, not problem-oriented, 

A problem-oriented person identifies problems and measures the success 
of possibly achieving the objective in terms of foreseen problems to 
be encountered. He asks himself, M ls it worth it? Is there any hope 
for success?" He is most likely to make a decision based upon an 
acceptable criteria of evaluation in the subjective. The objective- 
oriented person understands he will encounter a variety of problems 
that pose as obstacles in the achievement of his objectives and know- 
ingly proceeds and at the same time develops strategies and alternate 
strategies to resolve the foreseeable problems. He is also prepared 
to deal with the unforeseeable problems. He is the person that will 
say, "Damn the torpedoes and full speed ahead, 11 In my book he Is a 
winner and will make constructive things happen. He is a rare breed 
and difficult to readily identify and is a born leader. I venture to 
say he can also be classified as a con-man. These character assets 
make him a locksmith and enable him to unlock doors that may have 
been closed for decades. We can depend upon him to accomplish both 
the impossible and miraculous with the least possible delay, 

it is not an easy task to undertake, identifying the under- 
employed and unemployed in rural America, It is reported that the 
U. S. Census 8ureau, for the first time, in 1970 identified a large 
rural family that had lived in the same dwelling for five generations. 

Outreach capability must be developed and utilized to identify 
and assist, even through referrals, individuals in the most remote 
places. Each potential employee must be identified no matter what 
the resultant action may be. 

You may say to yourself, this can be a costly endeavor in terms 
of time spent and the dol la r-and-cent figure. Where will the funds 
come from to accomplish the task? Funds are available to do just 
this. The U. S. Department of Commerce, EDA, has funded numerous 
n«un i c i pa 1 i ties and counties to identify its idle labor force and 
employer needs. The condition for funding is that you match up the 
needs of the labor market with the idle labor force, whenever possible. 
If matching becomes impossible, then you must determine skill categories 
for the purpose of vocational and technical training to bring about a 
balance. Private foundations such as Ford foundation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, to 



mention a few, have freely provided arants to non-profit organizations 
in rural areas. Also, for this purpose, where 1 there is an acute labor 
shortage, private Industry has done the same »o augment or replinish 
its labor force. What 1 am saying is, there is absolutely no excuse 
for not being able to identify the idle labor force in a given area. 

N< Methods and Techniques for Job Development 

Let me at this time share with you examples of innovative approaches 
to vocational and technical training and subsequent employment in rural 
a reas . 

The Community Action Migrant Program funded by 0E0 for job develop- 
ment, training, and placement is providing service to nine Florida 
counties. It encou r ages migrants to leave the stream. Full-time staVf 
daily canvasses industry to develop jobs. When employment opportunities 
are identified, the job developers secure from the employer a cormiit- 
ment for employment based upon his criteria. The program outreach 
workers identify migrants in the stream who have expressed a desire 
to be trained for perman *nt employment. The migrant is then trained as 
quickly as possible, then is placed. During training, stipends are 
paid and the enrollee and his family are provided ful « supportive 
services. Job offerings come from Chris Creft, General Motors, Volks- 
wagon, from a host of hotels and motor inns for cooks, bakers, and 
pantrymen, commercial fishing industry, canneries, and others. You 
may ask what is so different about this program? answer is: It 

is doing the job the state employment seivice has ; j i led to do, and 
with success. Migrants are provided an opportunity to leave the stream 
and improve their life styles. The program proudly boasts 100 percent 
placement after training and less than a 5 percent attrition rate. 

They conceptualized an ocean farming (fishing) program. They 
trained 20 m rants to become convnerciat fisherr.Ten. The acquired a 
60-foot GSA sun. 1 u 5 boat and converted It into a commercial fishing 
boat and are now in business for themselves with an equitahle profit- 
sharing plan. 

In this example, which I consider their most successful program, I 
would like to carry you through four steps: (I) conceptualization, 

(2) program development, (3) imp 1 emen ta t on , and (4) operation or 
administration. The staff members of the Community Action Migrant 
Program in its many visits to farm labor camps recognized the need for 
low-income housing. They knew that the growers would oppose this type 
of program, because it would ultimately destroy their captive labor 
force. Yet, diligently end quietly they sat in meeting to discuss ways 
and means, also pros and c^ns of the proposed program. Only when the 
component parts of the program were agreed upon did the idea come to 
fruition. The next phase was to develop a definitive program. They 
assembled representatives from every agency, civic organization and 
local community t . present a prospectus and enlisted their support. 

I need not mention tfe numerous political, social, and economic prob- 
lems they encountered. Eventually all problems were resolved and the 
program received unanimous support from all representatives. The 



proposal was developed jointly by all concerned and each contributor 
had a propietory interest. It was submitted to HUD for funding and 
they received a $15 million dollar grant. 



Implementing the program was relatively easy, as they had previous- 
ly Identified both professional and nonprofessional staff for employ- 
ment. Thelty 03ys after the grant was received, the program was 
opera 1 1 ona 1 , 

The general contractor selected had to agree to utilize local man- 
power for cons true t ion. He had to wo^k out with the unions certain 
apprenticeship programs for minority persons. What really happened 
was that low-income houses were built and occupied; underemployed and 
unemployed persons were trained and provided skills to become employed, 
and with skills which the bu i I d i ng trades would continue to need in 
other developments in the immediate future. The economy of the com* 
munity improved because of the cash turnover. 

This i^ what imagination, creativity and innovation can do, 

The Wood Industry Program was conceptualized at an inter-agency 
private industry meeting in Washington. It was designed to provide 
the U. S. forest Service with manpower to preserve and maintain our 
national forests, and at the same time utilize the national forests 
for work experience during training. 

First, vou icentify a steering committee comprised of; local 
employment service representa t ive , U. r .D.A. National Forest repre- 
sentative, State Vocational Education representative, local insti- 
tution of higher learning representative snd representatives from the 
local community. The employment service representative will identify 
skill categories needed by t"'e labor market, the U. S. National Forest 
representative will then be responsible to develop the work experience 
program in the forest. The State Vocational Education representative 
will develop appropriate training curricula. The institution of higher 
learning, with the community, will jointly sponsor the program. 

Stipends are paid to trainees so d supportive services are provided 
during the training period. Funding is jointly provided by the De- 
partments of Labor, HEW, and 0E0. 

Thus far, Tuskecee Institute has been funded. Black Hills State 
College, Spearfish, S. D,; Alcorn A S r . College, Mississippi; El 
Dorado Junior College, Placerville, California; and the Rogue River 
Basin Project, Salem, Oregon are pending. 

Still another project was the Lazy Susan, sponsored end developed 
at Tennessee State University, Nashville, Tennessee. This project 
made an assessment of the labor needs of mama-papa stores in multi- 
county areas. It also identified the idle labor force in the area. 

Then t matched skills where possible in the labor needs and through 
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training developed additional employable skills until all labor needs in the 
a rea were f i 1 led . 

The MT-1 was developed by the Tennessee State HRD and the MT-2 by 
the State Vocational Education Agency. Other projects in the process of 
development are; 

). The development of charcoal using mesquite in the Southwest. 
Training will be required in production, administration, 
snd marketing. 

2. Clay pfroductj manufactured in a rural area to be sold at 
wholesale prices to hotels and moteis. 
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STRATEGIES FOR WORKING WITH THE DISADVANTAGED 



William C. Boykin, Sr, * 



The Problem in Historical Perspective 

This history of the development of education in the United States 
reflects a growing concern for a commitment to universal education. 
Educational pioneers in this country were not long in discovering that 
mass education works best in a homogeneous society--a society in which 
students are of the same social class, from the -.‘ame ethnic group, from 
the same side of the railroad tracks, a society of students whose 
abilities are similar and whose appetites and motivations for learning 
are derived from a common base. In this kind of Utopian atmosphere, a 
single program of studies could be prescribed for ail students; the 
same level of academic achievement could be expected; methods of teach- 
ing would work equally well for all, and; since all students would be 
col lege -bound, counseling would not really be a necessity. In such 
blissful milieu, nobody would picket for "relevancy" in education. 
Everybody would be satisfied, or complacent, that the fathers of edu- 
cation know what is best. There would be no black to "rub off" or. 
white and no whites to be taunted with "black is beaut i fu I . " 

Only the naive will believe that these conditions have ever existed 
in this melting pot which we call America. Yet, educators proceeded for 
over two centuries in this country as if they believed, or wished, that 
conditions were thus. We, as astute educational pract i t i oners , know 
full well that these are not the conditions under which we must design 
and implement educational programs. We know that we do, in fact, have 
students of varying ethnic origins; students who differ in their orien- 
tations toward life; students who differ in their appetites and motiva- 
tions for learning, and; students who differ in a myriad of other human 
variables. Because of this heterogeneity, our commitment to universal- 
ity has impelled us inexorably toward comprehensiveness in education-- 
education tailor-made to the needs and aspirations of all in our society. 
Today we know that our educational programs for the plumber must be, 
comparatively, just as excellent as that for the philosopher, else 
neither our plumbing nor our philosophy will hold water. 

It is axiomatic that, under a system of mass education, a greater 
level of heterogeneity among students will occur. Logically, then, we 
expect an increasingly larger number of our students to be d i sadvantaged. 
Since this institute is conducted to foster better ur.de rs tand i ng of the 
disadvantaged, it is important that we define the persons of whom we talk 
so glibly. 



Dr. Boykin is the former head teacher educator in Agriculture at 
Alcorn A & M College, Lorman, Mississippi. He is presently cn leave 
from this position to direct .he Institutional Researcn: Seif-Study 

program at Alcorn A & M. 
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"The terms 1 h i gh - risk, 1 'margina 1 , 1 'educat iona 1 ly disadvan- 
taged, 1 'academica 1 1 y unsuccessful, 1 and the like are used 
interchangeably to specify students whose erratic h i S h school 
records, economic plight, unimpressive standardized test scores, 
and race/cultural/class distinctions succeed in placing them 
at a disadvantage in contention with the vast majority of 
students applying for entry into college. The students appear 
to have little prognosis for success. Yet, many of them possess 
those intangible qualities of creativity, personality, and 
tenacity which counteract the customary indicators of academic 
p r owe s s . 1 1 1 

Though Moore is referring in this context to Junior College admission 
policies, his definition holds considerable validity for the students about 
whom we are concerned in this institute. 

The United States Congress further defined the disadvantaged in 1963* 

"Vocational education for persons who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in the regular vocational education program." (the culturally 
and environmentally handicapped) 

"Vocational education for handicapped persons who because 
of their handicapping conditions cannot succeed in the regular 
vocational educational program wi thout special instructional 
assistance or who require a modified vocational program," 

(mentally retarded, physically handicapped)^ 

These students have come to be described, in common parlance, as the 
"hard to t^ach and the hard to reach." They are of many kinds, nanely: 

The mentally incompetent from birth; the academically retarded, but not 
necessarily mentally inept. There are those who lack a sufficient appetite 
for learning; there are the crippled, the lame »i .a the maimed; and let's not 
forget--regretft'l ly , there are those who are like the farmer's proverbial 
"old gray mule"!!! All of these students are at a disadvantage. They tend 
to be shunted aside by society. The schools, as a soc ; ety, are hardly an 
exception. The problem is not finding ways to sift out the so-called uned- 
ucables, but rather to find ways to include them in the educational orbit. 



A Point of Reference 

These handicaps refuse to respect artificial boundaries of race or man- 
made geographical lines. Therefore, no section of this country is irtrune to 
nor has a monopoly on the d i sad 'an taged . They will be found in the pockets, 
but they refuse to remain there. Some pockets of poverty are large, others 
small. They are the Ozarks, Appalachia, the Mississippi-, Louisiana-, 
Arkansas- and Mi ssour i -De 1 tas ; they are Indian Reservations and; they are the 
city ghettos. The pockets of poverty tend to be most severe where there are 
considerable minority ethnic group concentrations. 
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The fact of poverty in an age and in a country of ^on5 C 1 . . 'e 

affluence ha? been documented time and time again. A* id ? :i i, we 
are not as much concerned with the fac t of poverty as w i. _.i its 
ultimate consequences . If poverty were a simple index t 1 amount 
of material goods possessed* probably educators would ha*e for 

less concern* To the contrary, we know that abject poverty limits 
one's cultural contacts and personal fulfillment. It. conditions the 
meaning of an educational experience; it affects one’s aspirations 
and expectations in various and sundry devastating manners; it daunts 
the courage and dims the vision of many; and it stimulates few to 
great achievements. For far too many* it fosters unrealistically 
high aspirations and expectations. What 'Vmcrican needs most is a 
rededication and a genuine uncompromising commitment to the eradica- 
tion of poverty as the root cause of many of the ills afflicting 
coming generations. 

We as professional educators believe that good education is one 
of the curative agents of poverty. But, we also know that the role 
of education must be supplemented by other resources available in 
the public and private sectors, if the job is to be accomplished with 
dispatch. As we play our role, let us ask ourselves do we have the 
dedication, the understanding, the empathy end the expertise to design 
and administer in a meaningful way, to the educational needs of the 
disadvantaged. If not ; let us begin with hope and faith in developing 
this know-how that coming generations will not suffer a similar fate. 



Aspirations and Expectations 

Asp i ra t i on is an express ton of the level t o wh i ch one wou Id like 
*o attain in education, occupations or other facets of life. Expecta- 
tions deal with not necessarily a desired or desirable level cf attain- 
ment, but rather to the level one expects of himself. 

It shouid be said in the outset that studies suggest only little 
relationships between aspiration and aptitude. It must likewise be 
said that disadvantaged youth, especially black youth, harbor extreme- 
ly and probably unrealistically high hopes for educational and occupa- 
tional attainment for themselves. Their aspirations are hngh both on 
an absolute basis, as compared with those of other youth in society and 
in comparison with the opportunities existing in the social and economic 
systems. But let’s not go too far afield in speaking of aspirations for 
fear that this which we call personal aspirations might, indeed, be 
parental aspiration. The mother, for example, is the most potent force 
in the home for lofty aspirations of black youth. 4 Therefore, express- 
ions of aspirations of youth must be handled rather gingerly. There is 

nothing wrong with lofty ambitions if they are matched with correspon- 
dingly high ability, tenacity and opportunity. In no other facet of 
human characteristics is expert counseling in greater reed. Black 
youth are developing a growing disenchantment wi th the "system," due 
partly to day-by-day experiences of negative deflection of expectations. 
You must be better to be equal 21! 
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Focus on the Disadvantaged 



Many social, economic, and cultural factors conspire to shape the 
orientation of youth toward the world of education and the world of work. 
Therefore, the aspirations, expectations, and even abilities of youth must 
as a necessity, be viewed in li'jht of current and emerging social and 
economic conditions. 

To make generalizations about disadvantaged youth is a dangerous venture 
indeed. There are probably more differences than there are similarities among 
them. But should we dare to face this danger and hazard generalizations, we 
find a certain orientation common among them--espec i a 1 ly ethnic minonties. 
They are more vulnerable to fluctuations in social and economic conditions 
than are youth who are more favorably situated. The buffer zone between 
them and economic deprivation and social rejection is thinner. They, like 
their parents, are the first to feel the effect of economic squeezes. Like 
their parents, they are che last to which affluence flous. 

The disadvantaged have been taught by experience from the past to he 
skeptical of what the future holds for them. Yet, by pure dint of hope, 
they tend to be idealistic in their orientation toward the future. Quite 
often this hope is not borne out by faith. Yet, hope without faith is 
better than nothin} at all, B/ this kind of idealization, they somehow have 
faith in the American Success Theory --"f rom rags to riches." They are highly 
perceptive to rays of hope for the improvement of their lot. They believe, 
with a vast amount of justification, that the educational ladder is their 
most positive route to occupational upward mobility. The fact that this 
ladder is the only, the longest, and most demanding route is a source of 
constant frustration to them. Because they are who they are in America: 
be they ethnic minority, white from across the tracks, or any of the other 
socio-economic and cultural minorities, thev need special help if they are 
to get into the mainstream of modern America. 



The Role of Aptitudes, Interert, and Asp! , a t i ons 

Aptitude has reference to v.'hat one could learn or could do if he so 
chose to try. ft is an expression of potential rather than achievement. 
Interests have to do with that to which one is attracted. 

Serious attempts to deal meaningfu ly with disadvantaged youth must 
constantly involve the multidimensional nature of r^any human attributes. 
Interests, aptitudes and aspirations are socially based, innately induced 
and environmentally determined. It is wisa to observe an optinum amount of 
caution in the iiite rpre ta t i on of expressions of aspirations, interests, and 
aptitudes of these youth, whether by verbalization of "scientific" measure- 
ment. Youth tend to express the interests and aspirations which are 
expected of them by society. There is some evidence to suggest that instru- 
ments which measure aptitude are culturally biased and thus do not possess 
the level of validity for these youth which they purport to have. 
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Apt i tude 



School people have for too long been too enamored with the IQ, or 
general scholastic aptitude. We have failed to recognize and to take 
into account that people possess at least nine other kinds of attri- 
butes which are necessary for an individual to possess if he is to 
become a member of a workable society. We shall name only musical, 
mechanical, ma t hema t i Cu i , manual, and finger dexterity as examples. 

So our assessment of these youth should be concerned not only with 
IQ» but also with how much of what kinds of special potential these 
youth have. This information cries out for use in counseling the 
disadvantaged to the end that they will take fullest possible advan- 
tage of the i r s t rengths-- to play their longest suits, so to speak. 

So long as we maintain a slavish reliance upon the IQ as a sole, or 
even a principal determinant of individual potential worth, we shall 
remain on a treadmill with regard to tha education of academically 
unsuccessful youth. 



I nte rest 

The assessment of preference for education or occupations is an 
intriguing field and requires considerable expertise. Interests lie 
at the base of all of our educational endeavors. There is an adage 
which states that "you can lead a horse to the water but you can't 
make him drink," This is a fundamentally poor excuse for fundamen- 
tally poor teaching. The job of education is not to make this "horse" 
drink, but rather to make him thirsty, so that he will want to drink 
voluntarily. Let us no longer be deceived by these kinds of shibbo- 
leths. Let us no longer be led to infer interests of youth by the 
use of one single measure. Let us compare and correlate verbalized 
interests with the results of systematic measurement. Let us watch 
for internal consistency with aptitudes and aspirations. Again, on 
the score of interest, let us encourage our students to play their 
best suits in the "game" of life. 

I mpl i ca t i ons 

A thorough understanding of the disadvantaged : s a necessary 
step toward providing educational service. Since cons i de rab 1 e re- 
search has been done in the area of the disadvantaged in our society, 
it is possible for us to delineate certain guidelines for our considera- 
tion. These implications have to do with the planning of programs, the 
implementation of these plans, staffing, and evaluation, 

I, Generally disadvantaged youth are fou^d in families 

(a) whose parents have completed fewe r than eight years 
of formal schooling, (b) wh : ch are headed by a female, 

(c) whose parents o«e 65 years old or older, (d) which 
are rural, far, or nonfarm, (e) who are members of 
minority ethnic groups. The incidence of families whose 
income is less than $3,000 annually is disproportionately 
high among the academically disadvantaged. 
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2, We should be extremely careful about inferring that the 
children of poverty parents have low innate mental 
capacity because their parents have a low level of 
formal schooling. Mental "jewels" will often be 
found in these families. 

3. Many times, more often than not, scholastic ine-ptness 
on the part of the disadvantaged youth stems from 
Ineffective instruction and inexpert counseling and 
guidance. We I 1 -conce i ved and conscientiously-conducted 
program s in counseling and guidance will be of inestimable 
value in helping disadvantaged youth to develop aspira- 
tions which are more realistic in the light of personal 
potential and the employment alternatives existing in 

the society. 

*4, Comprehensive programs in vocational and vc'rational- 
technical education are needed in most rural areas to 
provide the re levancy in education needed by a rural 
population which is becoming increasingly heterogeneous. 

Minimal and unimaginative programs in education no longer 
incite the aspirations or interests of rural youth. Only 
innovative programs will be of real value in redeeming 
the disadvantaged from the despair into which public 
schools have permitted them to become mired. 

5. Disadvantaged youth must be taught with a clear under- 
standing of the differences and relationships which exist 
among interests, aspirations, and aptitudes. The role 
played by each in helping these students to avoid extreme 
negative deflection of expectations must be taken into 
account . 

6. Youth belonging to disadvantaged groups or members of 
ethnic sub-cultures are highly perceptive of insincerity 

on the part of adults who purport to help them. Therefore, 
expertise in teaching is not enough to lift the level of these 
youth. They will need the expert guidance and instruction of 
people who are honestly and sincerely interested in their we 1 - 
fa re as i n d i v f dua I s , 

7. If we truly believe in the uniqueness of the individual, it 
naturally follows that v.e must believ that each individual 
possesses something which is unique. It is our job as profes- 
sional educators to find this uniqueness in each individual. 
Most importantly, we have the responsibility to lead these 
disadvantaged youth into a more complete understanding of their 
strengths and weaknesses and to capitalize on their strengths. 
We should be apprehensive about any program in guidance and 
counseling which does not deal expertly and understand? ngl y 
with this press log educat i ona 1 problem. 
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1 William Moore, Jr., Against the Odds , Jossey-Bass, fnc., pp.5-6. 

^ U. S. Congress, the 1963 Vocational Educat i on Ac t , P. L. 88-210 
Part 4, Sections A S B. 

3 

Breathitt, Ed. The People Left Behind . Report of the President's 
National Advisory Committees on Rural Poverty. 

^William C. Boykin, Sr., Educational an d Occupational Orientations 
of Negro Male Youth in the Mississippi Delta . A Research Project, 1969. 
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INNOVATION and the New Concern for the Disadvantaged 
William F . Johntz * 

(Prior to the following presentation Mr. Johntz gave a demonstration 
involving 20 disadvantaged students which illustrated his techniques 
3rd methods.) 

At every period in history, certain key words and phrases appear 
over and over in the rhetoric of various intellectual disciplines. 
Sometimes the frequent use of these words simply attests to the fact 
that they symbolize solutions to problems that concern large numbers 
of people: "antibiotics,” "transistorized," "social security," "the 

pill." In other instances words become extremely commonplace with 
particular think-groups because they represent important insights or 
theories into the physical or psychological world. Examples are 
"relativity" and "self-fulfilling prophecy." Still another category of 
these words consists of those whose popularity is a function of their 
metaphorical merit. I would place "domino theory" (one of the basic 
rationales of our Viet Nam policy) and "brinkmanship" in these groups. 

Perhaps the most interesting category of the oft-spoken ward is 
the one in which the word does not suggest solutions or provide in- 
sights or metaphorical titillation, but expresses an intense concern 
with a particular problem. The word "co-existence" came increasingly 
into vogue as Russia and the U. S. built military systems capable of 
annihilating one ancther--as well as the rest of mankind. Now, "co- 
existence" is not so much a theory as it is a one-word prayer for peace. 

In the field of education there is a word with a similar genesis 
that appears with ever-increasing frequency in periodical, pulpit, and 
podium. Legislators, teachers, administrators, and school boards all 
chant the magic word: INNOVATION. 

Creativity, imagination, and innovation will be important criteria 
in the allocation of hundreds of millions of dollars of educational 
funds during the coming year. Project writers throughout the IJ. S. are 
racking their brains and plagiarizing each other for new fresh innova- 
tive proposals. 

I would submit that our newly discovered interest in educational 
change is directly related to our new concern for the d i sadvantaged 
students in oi’r schools. These two phenomena are not purely coinci- 
dental; there is a large element of causality in the relationship. 



* Mr. dohntz is Director of Project S.E.E.D. (Special Elementary 
Education for the Di sad /an taged) in Berkeley, California, 







For decades the public schools of America have made no serious 
effort to educate the disadvantaged child. The fact that these children 
fell further and further behind each year they attended school was con- 
sidered regrettable; but almost cosmic in its inevitability. Most 
school districts, *n fact, responded to this inevitability by spending 
iess money on each disadvantaged child than they spent on the more ad- 
vantaged child. Schools heavily populated by disadvantaged students 
(for example, urban Negroes) had larger pupi 1 -teac he r ratios, less 
qualified teachers, inadequate administrative and counseling staffs, 
and inferior plants. 

Fortunately, during the last 10 years, a happy convergence of 
political, sociological, and historical forces have drastically alter- 
ed this situation. School districts are no longer unconcerned about 
their disadvantaged students. It isn't so much that the heart of the 
establishment has changed as it is that the "carrot" of federal dollars, 
coupled with the "stick" of vigorous civil rights ac t i v i ty--both on and 
off the streets, has made even the most insensitive school districts 
interested, at last, in doing something about the disadvantaged. 

They Kai l Behind Each Year. Of course another important event 

that caused school districts to take a serious look at the Negro was 
the 195^ Supreme Court die is ion on segregation. (Most Negroes in our 
society are disadvantaged both economically and educationally.) When 
school boards tried to decide which Negro students or which schools to 
integrate, they rediscovered what most teachers already knew: the 

overwhelming majority of Negroes in our schools were significantly 
behind national achievement norms in most subject areas. Furthermore, 
they discovered that the Negro child was not only behind in terms of 
his absolute position, but that he fell further behind each year he 
a t tended school . 

For most school districts and the comr unities they served, this 
information resulted in mi Id to severe trauma. Some bigot boards, of 
course, reveled in these facts, happily proclaiming that their long- 
held belief had been ver i f i ed--t he Negro was indeed genetically infer- 
ior! Most school districts, hewever, were considerably more enlight- 
ened in realizing that the Negro student's problems were environmental 
and not genetic. Indeed, it wasabout this time that the phrase 
"culturally disadvantaged" came into the educational literature. The 
phrase itself says in effect: "These people have problems, problems 

that are due to cultural or environmental conditions and not to any 
intrinsic character i st ics of the people themselves." Some persons in 
positions of power i n education even decided that perhaps they them- 
selves were at least partially responsible for the condition of these 
students. 

The incipient guilt associated with the revelations of the plight 
of the Negro in our public schools, coupled with the 195*+ Supreme Court 
decision, led to the first of three periods of thought about disadvan- 
taged students. The first phase had two main features: 







(,) The decision was made by most school districts to inaugurate 
some kind of integration, ranging from the token to the ex- 
tensive, Many educators Lelieved that integration per se 
would enable thf Negro to "catch up, 11 

(2) The decision was also made by many districts to bring the 

schools that were predominantly populated by the disadvantaged 
up to the standards of the more middle class schools. The 
people who proposed this solution had two fra in ideas in mind: 

(a) Jf we improve our predominant ly Negro schools, the 
pressure for integration would decline. 

(b) The improved schools would enable the disadvantaged 
student to catch up. This in turn would make more ex- 
tensive integration possible in the future. 

These two ideas are contradictory, but in the strange and wonderful 
world of social change, it is not unusual to find two groups with dif- 
ferent alms using the same argument for mutually exclusive goals. 

In any case, Phase I in the history of tha new concern for the dis- 
advantaged could, f think, be best characterized as the integral i or.-f ix- 
up phase. Tl<e sounds of school repair and construction were hear'’ 
throughout the land ano at last the faces of Negroes appeared ii « -■ 
white classrooms. But still the d i sadvantaged did not catch up x.re 
was improvement, but fortunately It satisfied no one--not evei t. . 
school board members who had been forced to take integrative and fix -up 
actions against their personal desires. Why, you might ask, v. the 
bigot boards not be satisfied wi th meager p r ogress, or for that n-.it ic, 
zero or negative progress? 

Prob ierri-$ol v ing Peop je. The answer to this paradox lies, I t * , n 

the American public's intense desire to solve prob lems--any k i ■ d of p r ob- 
it m. This lust for problem-solving is so g^eat tkjt people w 1- ■ u:k 
viqorDusly on problems whose solutions are in conflict with t!v ■ o-n 
personal desires and prejudices. This is particularly true whe c l r «■ 
problem is in some sense quantifiable. 

If you make a brightly colored graph of cigarette sales in the U.S. 
and show it to a group of tobacco company employees, even these who are 
righteously opposed to smoking, feel a des ; re to see the sales cu r \-. go 
up, up, up. There are White southerners (and others) in Washir .tor , D. 
C., working for the Office of Economic Opportunity, who, in spit of 
their personal prejudices about Negroes, have become fascinate. ■vtJi 
solving the "p roblem of the poor," 

I think that it would be desirable for newspapers to pub’ ':h 

day, along with the Dow Jones and batting overages, the percui te 
d i sadvan ta ged children reading at grade level. 

One ray ask, "What are the circumstances under which ar, i e 

sociol condition takes on the official status of 'a problem 1 sr .at 
friend and foe can work on it together?" I think the most imp. i - ^ 
requirement is that an individual or institution with great p’< e 
christen the social malcondition as a "problem," Though segr 
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has been a terrible problem in the U. S. for centuries, it became an 
"official 11 problem to be solved only after the Supreme Court declared 
it illegal; the Court's action "identified" segregation as a problem. 

(One of the major psychological blocks to peace is that there does not 
exist a high status world institution to formally place war in the 
"problem to be solved" category.) 

Rise of Compensatory Educati on. After it became clear that the 

integra t ron-f ix-up phase of working with disadvantaged students v:as not 
meeting with significant success, we found another word creeping into 
the educational jargon. The word was "compensatory education," and 
this heralded the beginning of the second phase. Second phase reason- 
ing went something like this: Integration has many psychological, edu- 

cat : onsl, and social values for the advantaged as well as the disadvan- 
taged, but, along, is not enabling the disadvantaged child to catch up. 
Furthermore, the non- i ntegra ted d i sadvanta ged students who remained 
behind in their "newly fixed-up," "good-as-suburban" schools are not 
catching up. In short, integration and/or equal quality schools are 
not enough. Waht we must do is provide preferent ia 1 treatment for the 
disadvantaged students. 

In 1S6^ the federal government made it possible to provide better 
than equal educational opportunities for the disadvantaged through its 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Most school 
districts have had the use of these federal funds for one full year now. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent throughout the nation 
or\ a seemingly wide variety of projects. The variety, however, is more 
apparent than real. Actually the overwhelming majority of these projects 
suffer from two grave faults; 

(1) I would call the first of these faults the "more and better of 
the same" syndrome, in which the same teachers with the same 
attitudes and the same methods teach the same content they 
have always taught to the same children. This teaching may 

be going on in a classroom wi:h a smaller pupi 1 - teache r ratio 
and a larger audio-visual equipment-teacher ratio, but as 
desirable as the ratio changes may be, they along will not 
guarantee success. 

(2) Another serious flaw in these programs is that they are basic- 
a I 1 > remedial. First a school district inventories the short- 
comings of its disadvantaged students, and then concentrates 
on t.jeir weaknesses. Superficially this sounds reasonable, 
but the actual effect of this emphasis on the student's past 
failures is to further negate his already negative self-image. 
When one realizes that the disadvantaged child's lack of moti- 
vation is primarily based on the fact that he believes the 
myths of inferiority that have been perpetrated about him it 
becomes readily apparent that these remedial programs are 
doomed to fail ure. 

Successful remedial work can take place only after the child has 
enjoyed a success experience which raises his self-image and conse- 
quently his motivation. 
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A Successful Exper i rr-ant . Fcr example, I discovered three years ago 
in an experimental p.oject in Berkeley that disadvantaged elementary 
school children have a high degree of success wit!' abstract, concept ua My- 
oriented algebra and coordinate geometry when it is presentee to them by 
a person well-trained in mathematics, using the discovery metnod. The 
success these children experienced with the abstract algebra improved 
their self-image in turn making it much easier to interest them in the 
remedial arithmetic they needed. If I had first approached them with 
the remedial arithmetic, which is laden with failure connotations for 
them, before I presented the fresh abstract algebra, they would undoubt- 
edly have experienced failure with beth. 

Throughout the United Spates there : s a growing aw arencss of the 
ineffectiveness of n the more and better of the same" approach as well as 
the remedial approach that ignores the self-image of the child. It is, 
in fact, the growing awareness of these two problems that has ushered in 
the third and present phase of thinking about the disadvantaged child in 
our pub 1 i c schrol s . 

The battle cry of the new wave is, as I indicated earlier, 

INNOVATION. It is, I think, a logical battle cry. After all, if "more 
and better of the same" is not working, then the obvious alternative Is 
change . "Innovation" is, of course, simply a synonym for positive change. 
And if we are going to provide children with self-image-raising success 
experiences before we gently Introduce the remedial, a great deal of 
i nnova t i on and ingenuity will be required to f«nd those fresh, r.ew, 
exciting subject areas ar.d methods with which the disadvantaged child 
can succeed. 

Some states, such as California, with its exceptionally imaginative 
and competent state compensatory educat’on director and staff, have 
encouraged creativity and inno/atlon In compensatory education programs 
from their inception. Consider, for example, the following quotation 
from Gui delines for the Development of Demonstration Programs i n Readi ng 
and Math e matics (authorized by Senate Bill 28, Article 5): 

The Legislature has provided that any provision of 
the California Education Code may be *jw i ve d by the State 
Board of Education in order to permit intensive Instruc- 
tion in reading and mathematics and complete flexibility 
i n exper imenta t ion , 

It is a ''ema r kab le and altogether happy day when the educational 
establishment not only talks innovation, creativity, and flexibility, 
but also takes those crucial steps that make its implementation possible. 
Many state education codes constitute inviolate guardians of the status 
quo in education. 

The innovation thrust is, however, not going to be limited to 
those few states like California that have really e ■erpiory compensatory 
education structures at the state level, I believe, In fact, that during 
the next few yeurs we are going to see innovative programs even in 
school districts and states that are generally uneasy about educational 
change. These innovative programs will, however, operate exclusive" 
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in schools peopled by the poor. The reason that even very conservative 
school boards are willing to entertain innovative proposals for the 
disadvantaged is because they feel, n 0ur disadvantaged students are 
monumentally unsuccessful in our public schools anyhow, so why not try 
something different? We have nothing to lose.' 1 These same people would 
be extremely reluctant to instigate change for their middle class college 
prep students because they f ^a r parental reprisal if the experiment 
doesn't work. 

the middle class parent's monomania regarding his child's getting 
into college is, 1 think, reducing educational creativity and innova- 
tion in suburbia* It is a delightful but ironic twist of the times 
that the bright, capable, imaginative tea c hr" or admi n 1 s tra tor who 
wishes to effect educational change would do we 1 1 to look at the slums 
rather than suburbia. Not only is it more probable that your school 
district will allow you to try your innovative educational experiments 
with disadvantaged children than with middle class children; but also 
if your methods should prove to be successful with the disadvantaged, 
most educators would believe that these methods would work with the 
rest of the children in the district us well, fn brief, the widespread 
acceptance of a new educational technique is much more probable if its 
success is originally proven with the disadvantaged rather than with 
the advantaged, 

Hawthorne Effect , Another argument in favor of carrying our edu- 

cational experiments in ghetto schools i that the very process of 
carrying on research creates a Hawthorne effect fer the whole school 
involved. Not only are the students involved in the experiment favor- 
ably affected, but the staff and balance of the student body are 
affected as we 1 1 , Regardless of the outcome of the experimentation, 
the self-image of the school is improved by the experience per sc . 

The destructive sense of isolation from the mainstream so characteris- 
tic of the ghetto school is destroyed as well, 

I would hope that these considerations might encourage private 
sources of educational research money, such as foundations, universi- 
ties and industries, to carry on even more of their research in 
schools peopled by the poor rather than the middle class. The results 
of this research can then bu applied to all of the children in our 
sc hoo 1 s , 

The new concern for the disadvantaged students In our schools is 
resulting in still another automatic benefit to education in general. 

This benefit results from the fact that when educators work seriously 
wifh the disadvantaged student, thay inevitably rediscover the monu- 
mental importance of that tritest of all educetional cliches, "an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 11 They are discover'ng 
that $ I OC of their precious compensatory education funds spent at the 
elementary level is effecting more salutary change than >1200 spent 
at the secondary level. Our present allocation of the public school 
dol : ar among the various grade levels is the sinclc greatest irration- 
ality in our entire educational system. 
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Someday, somewhere, a superintendent of exceptional courage and 
imagination will stop simply talking about the importance of preventing 
educational problems at the elementary level rather than patching them 
up at the secondary level. He will go before h t s school board to request 
a major reallocation of district funds, not only federal funds, from trie 
secondary level to the elementary level. Secondary education will be 
temporarily d i sa 1 loca ted , but the ultimate result will be a vastly im- 
proved secondary school system when students enter the seventh yrade 
truly prepared for a secondary education. 

I would suggest then that the single most important innovation that 
will come r>jt of our new concern with the disadvantaged will be to 
place elementary school education in its proper position in the educa- 
tional grade leve i spectrum. 

Wide Dissemination Necessary . At the end of the school year I966-67, 
when the smoke of educational innovation settles momentarily, we will 
discover that a few of the multitude of innovative projects will have 
proven to be very successful. At this point we must decide what to do 
with these projects. If the federal and scate governments do rot find 
a better method of disseminating their successful projects than those 
presently used, we will waste hundr ids cf millions of dollars in dup- 
lication of effort by thousands of individual school districts. One 
of the grave mistakes we make in social planning in this country is to 
assume that the problems of a specific area are so unique that each 
individual area must work out its own solutions. I believe that if 
someone devises an educational project that succeeds with the Negro 
urban slum dweller of Detroit, there is an excellent chance that the 
same project, with perhaps slight mod i f i ca t i or. , would work in Chicago, 

New York, or Los Angeles. 

Of course, much this talk about each district wo r k<nq out its 
own solutions is simply the thinly disguised loca 1 -state -federa ! power 
struggle. State departments of education shcjld r,ot be allowed to 
dictate local policy, but f do think they should be much more active 
than they have been in the past in making exemplary projects end ex- 
periments available to local districts. 

Cons truc tive Values Possible . For example, the dissemination of 

successful ESEA projects at both the state und federal levels is done 
primarily by a written description. The written report or descriptive 
brochure is notoriously ineffective In instigating educational change. 
What is needed is a live demonstration of the successful projects. 

There should be teams of persons operating out of state offices who 
go to particular districts to corsult and demor.st ra te what the new 
effective projects can accomplish. If the local district liked what 
it saw, the state could e/en help in setting 10 the project. Nothing 
impresses a local district so much as seeing an educational project 
or method actually succeed T n its own c ? 0 s s r co rns . Well done films 
would also be far more effective than the written brochure. 
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Another virtue of a more vigorous d i ssem ! na t i on program would be 
to encourage those districts that are lukewarm about compensatory 
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education to take a more active interest in their disadvantaged students* 

The new concern tor the d i sadvan taged in our schools is going to 
result in more significant educational research and innovation during 
the next five years than has occurred during the preceding 65* It would 
be a terrible mistake to assume that the fruits of a!) this activity 
have relevance only for these who work with the disadvantaged. These 
results have relevance for all students from the most affluent suburbs 
to our poorest central city slums. 

V^at we learn from working with children in Project head Sturt may 
have implications for post graduate university students, (i personally 
know of un i vers i ty- leve 1 mathematics instruction that has already been 
affected by the Berkeley project of teaching abstract, conceptual!/ 
oriented mathematics to disadvantaged elementary school children.) 

There has never been a more exc ting time to be involved in edu- 
cation. It is jiust possible that the new concern for the disadvan- 
taged may be the genesis of a new concern for education in general. 
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Implications of Recent Research on Occupational and Educational 
Ambitions cf Disadvantaged Rural Youth for 
Vocational Education 



William P. Kuvlesky * 



INTRODUCTION 

This paper represents a continuation of an effort at debunking 
common and misleading myths about the social ambitions of rural youth-* 
a task I began in a paper presented almost five years ago.' My purpose 
here is to broaden and extend this previous effort by providing a co- 
herent synthesis of current research on aspirations and expectations of 
disadvantaged rural youth and to offer some ideas about how we might, 
from a sociological perspective, structure more effective programs of 
guidance and vocational education to serve these youth. ^ Before I 
elaborate on the mythical structures, I would like to discuss briefly 
the reasons why aspirations and expectations of youth are given such 
prominent attention today. 

A basic requisite of any society is that positions necessary to 
its continued existence be filled by individuals w ho can perform the 
obligations of these positions effectively. This obviously includes 
the desire to perform the obligations associated with such positions. 
Furtherfore, in this society, we believe that human talents and skills 
should be utilized to the uppermost possible limits, allowing each 
individual to progress upward through the socioeconomic hierarchy to 
find his limit of potential, self-realization, and desire. This uti- 
lization of individual potentials is of crucial importance to us at 
present. The strains on the resources of our society are great and 
probably will continue for some time. In addition, the failure to 
follow through on this explicit ideal just mentioned has created in- 
ternal stresses evolving from frustrations of socially structured 
groupings unable to fulfill the ambitions they have learned are socially 
expected i n this H ach i e vemen t-or i en ted" society. Consequently, it Is 
imperative that we attempt to rationally structure mechanisms for social 
mobility in our society to utilize as efficiently as possible our human 
resources, If we are to successfully contend with our internal stresses 
and our external demands. The extent to which we are successful in 
ealng this may foretell whether or not we will continue to exist as a 
cohesive society in the future. 



* Dr. Kuvlesky is Associate Professor of Sociology, Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Texas A & M University, College 
3 te t i on , T exas . 
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Most of the concern with the aspirations and expectations of rural 
and disadvantaged youth evolved from the basic premise that these pro- 
jective phenomena to a large extent condition the individual for ad- 
vancement or lack of advancement in the achieved status structures of 
our society* It \s presumed that these "frames of aspirational refer- 
ence" (as Merton called them) provide a cognitive map that structures 
anticipatory socialization into future adult roles* 

To a looser extent, but still important as a motivation, an 
interest in status projections stems from potential negative effects 
for both the individual and society of strongly held but unmet aspira- 
tions and expectations. This is the idea at the heart of the "revolu- 
tion of rising expectations" spreading across the entire world. There 
is a tendency for creation of unrealistically high aspirations and 
expectations throughout the various population segments of our society 
which are not necessarily, particularly for the disadvantaged minori- 
ties, compatible with existing opportunities and capabilities of the 
individual. As Robert Merton pointed out some time ago, the incon- 
gruent structures of strong achievement goals with limited opportunity 
has very important negative consequences for both individuals and their 
evaluations of society. 3 A v despread failure to meet the internalized 
goals and expectations of classes or groupings of persons making up 
society very surely will lead to sharp internal conflicts and probable 
changes in the nature of the society itself -- a condition not widely 
desired by the *rva j o r i t y in our nation. 

The problems discussed above in terms of the larger society are 
greatly amplified in the rural population. Much evidence exists to 
indicate that many, if not most, rural youth turn to urban labor mar- 
kets for realization of their job and income goals. Once in the city, 
rural youth are at a relative disadvantage in competing for jobs with 
their urban counterparts. If rural youth do not choose to migrate to 
the urban centers, their only alternative is to take whatever employment 
is available in their local community, thereby rigidly limiting alter- 
native paths for occupational mobility and, derf v i t i ve ly , broader social 
mobility. What is true for rural youth in general is even more true 
for the disadvantaged among the rural population. They obviously will 
suffer greater limitations clue to impediments that are socially struc- 
tured in their background environments, their perceptions and self- 
conceptions, and in the attitudes of other members of the society 
toward them. 

The abundance of studies about youth aspirations and expectations, 
and the generous financial support provided for such work, stems from 
xhe desire to understand better the process of social mobility and the 
hope that we can isolate the casual variables that determine level of 
socioeconomic attainment in our society and thereby plan effective 
action programs to alter factors in such a way that occupational and 
najcatioral attainment will be maximized for individuals and, deriva- 
tively, individual frustrations and group conflicts minimized. As 1 
shall show later, we have learned a lot, but are still far from 
attaining these high objectives. 
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STATUS PROJECTIONS OF RURAL YOUTH 



Common Beliefs and Myths 

There are a number of common notions about aspirations and expec- 
tations of disadvantaged rural youth that have bnon around so long that 
they have become accepted as truths by many. Some of these have been 
supported by sloppy generalizations and erroneous interpretations of 
data reported by social scientists. Before going on to discuss how the 
research findings relate to these widely shared belief structures, let 
me ask you to answer the following questions: 

1. Do rural youth have low level aspirations for attainment? 

2. Do disadvantaged youth have low level achievement aspirations? 

3. Oo aspirations and expectations become more realistic over 
time? 

4. Oo aspirations importantly influence actual status a 1 1- 1 nrr.en t ? 

Positive replies to these questions indicate that you share in the 
commonly held belief structures that appear to me to be m>ths in light 
of present evidence. Not that there isn't some truth to each one, for 
there usually Is, but they over-state the empirically demonstrated 
relationships in each case. The erroneous implications derived from 
these mistaken notions can lead to the structuring of useless or, what 
is worse, harmful policies and programs for assisting youth. Whet is 
my evidence for the bold statement that these common beliefs are mis- 
leading? The next portion of this paper provides a brief review of 
the a:curr,u 1 a ted evidence related to the questions posed above. 

The Research f.v i de nce 

Obviously, this wili have to be a very brief and superficial sur- 
vey of research evidence pertaining to status projections of :ura! 
youth; however, a number of reports exist synthesizing findings on 
each of the topics to be discussed and will be cited for the use of 
those of you interested in a more thorough investigation. 



Aspirations anu Expections 
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The vast bulk of accumulated evidence on status projections of 
rural youth pertains to job and education. Researchers have had che 
tendency to view aspirations and expectations for attainment along a 
single dimension. Even though almost two decades have oassed si.ee 
Robert Merton, a prominent social theorist, asserted that in reality 
youth maintained aspirations In more or less integrated sets, which 
nay vary in the types of goals included as we 1 1 as in the valuation 
of these goals. This premise served as one of the guidelines for the 
development of our regional S -6 1 project on rural youth and has pro- 
vided the possibility for testing this proposition, and for providing 
information on less commonly researched objects of aspiration and 
expectation (i.e., place of residence, family formation, and military 
service). Several research andyses contributing to the $-61 project 
demonstrate that youth do, in fact, maintain more or less integrated 
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systems of aspirations and expectations and that they do differentially 
evaluate the particular status goals in a hierarchy of importance. 

In reviewing the findings on rural youth, I will examine first 
of all the levels of aspirations and expectations for job and education 
maintained by rural youth and then consider place of residence pro- 
jections, and family formation projections. In each case, I will first 
note general patterns and then discuss differentials associated with 
socioeconomic status and/or minority group di f ferent ia I s. 

Job and Education 



The accumulated research evidence clearly indicates that most 
rural youth do not have low level job and educational aspirations and 
expectations at present — personally, I dcubt that they ever did. 
Whatever was true in the past, it is abundantly clear from recent 
research across the country that rural youth generally have very high 
job end educational aspirations and expectations. Recent analyses 
of regional data collected fron several states in the South clearly 
support this generalization. Rural youth predominantly prefer and 
to a large extent expect employment in professional or semi-professional 
and technical types of jobs. In reference to educational attainment, 
the vast majority of rural youth desire college level education and 
almost all desire at least formal vocational training or junior college 
after high school completion. There is a tendency for aggregate de- 
flection from college goals toward anticipation of post high school 
vocational training. Currently, evidence from both the South and 
Northwest indicate that few rural youth either desire or expect to 
farm -- this has obvious implications for the need to continue Voca- 
tional-Agriculture programs for local high schools. 



While it is true that urban youth tend to have higher level status 
projections than rural youth, this should not be interpreted to mean 
that rural youth have low level status projections, for it is abun- 
dantly clear that the rural/urban differentials are much less important 
than the similarly high aspirations and expectations held by most youth. 
Differences by race in the South and by social class across the nation 
are of a similar nature. Certainly class, race, and ethnic differ- 
entials exist -- the disadvantaged youth tend to hold lower level goals 
and anticipated attainments. Still the majority of even the most 
disadvantaged youth, the rural Negro in the South and Mexican American 
rural youth of the Southwest, desire high prestige job attainments 



and college ’evel education. 



In conclusion, most rural youth, regardless of class or race, are 
like most other youth in holding high ambitions for attainment. At 
the same time, it should not be overlooked that sizeable minorities 
of disadvantaged rural youth, perhaps much more than other types of 
youth, have relatively low level aspirations. Obviously any program 
of guidance or vocational training established to help these youth 
will her e to take these differences into account -- the same programs 
are not likely to work effectively for both the ambitious and the 
unamb i t i ous . 



Place of Residence Projections^ 

Do most rural youth from economically deprived areas want to stay 
in the country? Nol What about farm youth? Noi At least this is what 
the scant evidence on the subject indicates. Studies done in both Flori- 
da and Texas indicate that almost all black children and most of the white 
living in the nonmet ropo M tan areas studied desired and expected to live 
in or near cities. Additional support from fragmental evidence of other 
studies done in Kentucky and Michigan support the contention that this Is 
a general pattern. It seems clear that, unless the orientations of 
today's rural youth can be changed, there is little utility in attempting 
to sell them so-called "rural values" and to prepare them for local, 
rural labor markets. It seems to me that the place of residence pro- 
jections of these youth represent a rational alignment with their high 
job and educational goals and the limited opportunities for vertical 
mobility available in the hinterland. Unless we can alter this situa- 
tion soon, most rural areas in the South wi 1 1 face a continued exodus 
of ill-prepared youth that will continue to feed the smoldering problems 
or our urban centers. 



Family Formation Projections^ 

Very little research has been done on rural youth's orientations 
toward the development of a family. The rural-urban differences in age 
of marriage and procreation are so marked and persistent, that surely 
one might presume differences in valuation of the family and, deriva- 
tively, differences in aspirations for such things. Yet, the only 
systematic and comprehensive study of disadvantaged rural girls pro- 
jections for age of marriage and size of family apparently contradicts 
these notions. Our investigation of East Texas rural girls indicates 
that most desire to wed relatively late (21 for the white and 22,5 
for the black) -- considerably after the age of normal high school 
completion -- and want small families (3 children). What is more, 

Negro girls do not differ significantly from their white counterparts 
in this regard. Again, this evidence appears to be in rational align- 
ment with other status projections and is indicative of a value for 
deferred gratification in reference to marriage and children. The 
configuration of aspirations begins to look like a portrait of middle 
class, urban life. This is apparently the style of life most of our 
rural youth, including the disadvantaged, want and which many expect 
to obtain. Are we helping them obtain this end 7 For the most part 
we are not I 



Dynamics of Amb i t i on 
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Theory borne out of the writings of E I i Ginzherg almost thirty 
years ago and pe petuated by later writings of such rural sociologists 
as Haller and Burchinal posits increasing specification, realism, and 
stability in occupational choice through adolescence.^ It seems logi- 
cal to presume that similar developmental trends should exist for 
aspirations and expectations directed toward other status areas and, 
in particular, education. However, little research has evolved to 
test these assertions until very recently. Longitudinal panel studies 
evolving during the past year from S-6I indicate that youth from 
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economically deprived rural areas of the South, both black and white, do 
not demonstrate particular stability or increasing realism (lowering of 
aspirations) between their sophomore and senior years in high school. '2 
Approximately half of these youth altered their job aspirations and 
expectations over the last two years of high school, moving to both 
higher and lower levels, leaving the aggregate profile for the two 
time periods relatively unchanged. It appears that whatever was done 
in the high schools these young people attended, it did not produce a 
greater congruency between their desires and anticipations or between 
these phenomena and the harsh realities of their competitive disadvantage 
in the labor markets they would face shortly. 

A study of rural Mexican American dropouts we did recently indi- 
cates that youth may in fact lower their goals and expectations when they 
leave school, but not much, ^ Most of these dropouts held high goals 
and unrealistic expectations for both education and jobs. What is sur- 
prising, and important to know for adult vocational program development, 
is that the majority of these dropouts both desired to come back to school 
and would do so under certain conditions. Another useful fact was that 
most dropouts indicated a lack of social support to stay in school 
before they left. More concern on the part of the school to identify 
prospective dropouts and offer them support and assistance could probably 
reduce the dropout rate. 

Unfortunately, our evidence on dynamics of aspirations and expec- 
tations is limited to a very narrow age range -- almost nothing exists 
to demonstrate how these phenomena change through early adulthood and 
later. in life. However, I have some preliminary observations from a 
study we are just starting on rural adult Negro females.^ While most 
of the 250 women studies never completed high school, almost all of them 
aspire to additional education, many of these desire vocational training. 
On the other hand, many, if not most, do not expect to get more training. 

I suspect this difference is due largely to a lack of vocational and 
other educational programs structured to meet their needs. Obviously 
this presents a difficult problem for vocational educationists -- these 
people would require some kind of economic support while going to school, 
considerable training in basic and special skills, and high per unit 
costs . 

Aspirations and Atcainment 

In spite of the fact that much of the interest in youth aspira- 
tions and expectations is due to the presumed importance these have on 
attainment of achieved status, very few studies have examined this 
relationship. The little research that has been done is dated, largely 
limited to occupational attainment, and restricted to the North and 
Midwest. Despite these limitations, the evidence clearly indicates 
that aspirations are generally not good predictors of status attainment. 

On the other hand, enough evidence exists to indicate appreciable differ- 
entials among types of aspiration* in this regard. For i n stance , seve ro 1 
studies indicate that aspirations to farm is for all practical purposes 
a requisite to becoming a farmer, and one of these reported that aspira- 
tions for low prestige jobs disproportionately produces unskilled and 
semiskilled job placement.^ Although we nay need more investigations 



before we can make any definite statements about these d i f f e ren t i a 1 s , 
the simple fact that they exist should be knowledge of importance to 
people concerned with helping youth plan a vocational career. 

Perhaps the most telling significance of youth aspirations and 
expectations lies in the effects they may have for subsequent personal 
orientations and behavioral patterns, other than status attainment. A 
statement I made in this regard in an article published three years ago 
is still appropriate. “Whatever casual significance aspirations have 
for attainment, d i f fe rent ia t i ng types of incongruity still seems 
reasonable. Past research has shown :h3t there are Important behavioral 
differences resulting from the job a person holds. Fo r example, even 
when two persons are unskilled laborers, the fact that one started with 
an aspiration to be a doctor and the other desired to be a carpenter is 
probably an important different'^. Similarly, going in the opposite 
direction, if two persons aspired tc a managerial status with one 
attaining a high-prestige professional position a^d the other a low- 
prestige labor job 5 significant consequential behavior will occur. 

’’The most obvious way where these differences in kind of incon- 
gruity might be manifest is m the degree of frustration or deprivation 
felt in the work role. The dream of a great number of Americans »s to 
be socially mobile (in a vertical sense) and high occupational achieve- 
ment is normally an integral part of the former. The degree or extent 
of failure may influence the extent and/or nature of possible adjustment 
problems. 0u r own data indicate a marked positive association between 
deflection from occupational aspirations to undesired subsequent attain- 
ments and degree of negative se 1 f -e^a luat i on. It is in this are : that 
the apparently unabated interest in the study o f aspirations rray yield 
the greatest insight. “^7 

If the tenuous findings reported above prove to be correct, and 
there is no evidence vo contradict them, a program to help rural youth 
established on false premi ses ( M the need to gene^a^y raise t h eif aspira- 
tion levels") could compound ar. already serious problem and produce un- 
called fo' psychic pain and social st r ess. 

$ urma r yo [ i n j i nqr 

'n brief, the important co">c i us ; ons *bat can be reached from 
existing research on status projections or rural youth is that they are 
projecting, for the most part, a middle class urban life style. Trie 
important dimensions of this configuration are outlined as *c)lows: 

(i) le vels of Ambi tion ; 0 isadva ntaged rural youth do net have 

low levels o f aspiration and expectation -- they clf-ii'lv 
desire to rove beyond their parents 1 achievements m 
occupational and educational attainment. 

(a) Most desire and expect high prestige, wM L°-co i la ' 
jobs and col lege education , 

(b) Very few either desi r e o* expect to terminate their 
education wit* big* sc*ccl graduation and to enter 
fa rml ng . 
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(2) Place of Residence Projections : Most rural youth desire to 

live in or near a city -• substantially more so for blacks 
in wh i tes . 

( 3 ^ Project i ons for Family Development : Most rural girls, black 
and white, desire to marry in the early twenties and both 
desire and expect rather small families. 

Furthermore, the limited findings that exist on dynamics of projections 
indicate that considerable instability exists in late adolescence, but 
that in the aggregate, the aspirations and expectations do not change 
much. What is more, there appears to be In general only a weak asso- 
ciation between aspirations and lorg-run attainment, but on the other 
hand, it appears that lack of fulfillment of adolescent aspirations 
may be related to adjustment problems as an adult. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR POLICY AND ACTION 



A substantial number of publications have evolved over the last 
ten years providing a wealth of ideas on changes needed in rural school 
organization, vocational counseling, and vocational training programs to 
assist people in bringing about their ambitious projections for social 
mobility -- 1 have selected some of the more comprehensive of these and 
listed them in the APPENDIX. The two most recent of these reports, 
published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, 
are particularly interesting. Archie Haller in the publication entitled 
Rural Education and the Educational Occupational Attainments of Youth 
lists a set of general comprehensive needs: the need for massive finan- 

cial support from federal ad state governments to provide effective 
counseling and training progiams for rural youth; the development of 
an awareness that programs of effective guidance ond provision of 
social support are equally as important as facilities; and the need to 
train people to utilize the motivational and information resources 
that already exist in providing guidance and training for rural youth. 

The report by Griessman and Densley entitled, Vocational Education in 
Rural Areas provides a more comprehensive and detailed examination of 
suggestions for improving counseling and vocational education oppor- 
tunities for rural youth. These authors cover quite well a broad 
range of ideas directed toward such things as curriculum, school con- 
solidation (including development of specialized area and regional 
schools), mobile vocational units, advisory councils, work experience 
programs, counseling programs, and needs in teacher education. I 
strongly recommend these two reports to anyone interested in exploring 
ways to further the interests of disadvantaged rural youth. 



It would be presumptuous 8nd of little utility for me to offer 
suggestions for specific structures and techniques in reference to 
vocational counseling and training of disadvantaged rural youth: many 

of you are more knowledgeable in this respect than I, and other -peakers 
who are specialists in these matters will be presenting you with infor- 
mation and ideas. What 1 intend to do is to 'new this problem from a 
broad sociological perspective and of f er for your cons i der at i on general 
implications at two levels: suggestions for needs in collaboration 

and cooperation between certain sub-systems of the larger society, and 
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high priority needs for broadly reorganizing certain structures of rural 
education to serve better the needs of rural youth ar,d adults. 

Needs for Cooperat i o n 

We need to think big in orienting ourselves toward the solution 
of the Droblems facing disadvantaged rural peopie in gaining a produc- 
tive and satisfying life. A more advantageous time for seeking broad 
support for melioration of this problem has probably never existed. We 
are dealing with a problem that has broad ramifications for all the 
people and areas of our society and one that is finally becoming recog- 
nized by the public at large. There is no need to take a narrow, pro- 
vincial orientation toward this problem, for the interests of urban 
dwellers as well as people in the hinterland are involved. Rural 
people are not happy with the progressive depopulation their communi- 
ties have experienced, nor are urban dwellers pleased with either the 
magnitude or quality of the rural migrants. Obviously the flow of the 
disadvantaged from the rural South, particularly Negroes, into major 
metropolitan centers, which continues unabated, has contributed greatly 
to the general and critical stresses our nation faces today. The touch- 
stone of the solution to many of these problems lies with the quality 
and ef feet i veness of rural education structures, regardless of whether 
the bulk of the rural poor continue to migrate to large urban centers 
or whether we assume that this trend can be reversed. In either case, 
or both, it is to the advantage of rural areas, the metropolitan centers, 
the nation as a whole, nd certainly to the individuals involved to 
improve the prospects of social mobility for the rural disadvantaged. 

As Haller and others have pointed out, probably the first requisite is 
the need fora national policy on rural education with a special empnas i s 
on the disadvantaged. I concur with Haller's judgement that ’’--we need 
a single overall educational policy for rural regions, rural ethnic 
groups, and rural petipheries of urban areas -- a 1ong~rance program 
for improving rural education with special but coordinated emphasis for 
different regions and ethnic groups." The enactment of such a rational 
policy would bring abo^t a widespread awareness of the magnitude of this 
problem and provide legitimation for giving it top priority for action 
and, de vativeiy, legitimation for the mass input of financial resources 
needed. This is not just a problem of local or county units or even a 
problem of just rural areas. It is a national and state problem. Con- 
sequently, we should expect and seek massi\e federal and state assistance 
in providing the heavy investments of resources reeded to r>ote r fa 1 1 y 
effect this problem. Strong, we 1 1 -or gan i zed cooperation between federal, 
state, and local governments is a requisite for 1 mpleroer.ta t i or* of a 
policy that will have any kind of impact on this situation. 

In addition, we need to creatively orient ourselves toward break- 
ing down the provincial community orientation that tends to prevail in 
rural areas of the South and other regions so that new, innov3ti>e. 
cooperative structures rrwght be established between and among rural 
schools within counties, areas, and regions to utilize better scarce 
resources in developing the potential of rural people. This would also 
facilitate the development of cooperative programs of job placement and 
social adjustment that need to be built between rural and urban political 
units. 
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I do not kid myself about the difficulty of accomplishing the 
aforementioned objectives. These will be difficult to accomplish; how- 
ever, they are necessary prerequisites to any kind of a general and 
enduring solution to the problems we face in rural human resource develop- 
ment. Another form of cooperation that might facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of these ends, and is very often overlooked In statements of needs 
pertaining to rural education, involves the relationships existing 
between social scientists, on one hand, and policy makers and educators, 
on the other. There is a need for more effective and continuous commu- 
nication and collaboration among these groupings of professionals in 
order to realize a commonly held objective of improving the prospects 
for self-realization and social development of disadvantaged rural 
people. There is an obvious mutual advantage in carrying out the partic- 
ular professional roles involved through the information that would be 
exchanged through improved communication and dialogue. In addition to 
this, and perhaps mors significant in the short-run, is the increased 
power that would be marshalled through cooperative associations of 
these professionals relative to influencing the development and imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive national policy. The efforts of agencies 
such as the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education in Small Schools 
(New Mexico State University) and the ERIC Clearinghouse at the Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education (Ohio State University) have made 
a beginning in this direction. But, these efforts are not sufficient to 
build the ki^d of intimate and continuous working bonds we need to get 
the job done. We need a systematic and intensive effort to begin sharing 
ideas end collaborating on programs through joint sessions of our pro- 
fessional associations -- first at the national level and then as 
progressively less complex levels or organization (i.e., regional, state, 
and local). We need to work toward establishing more effective ties 
in our day-to-day working relationships as well -- both within univer- 
sities and colleges and between these systems md the rural school 
systems. 

A hairy and sensitive problem involving cooperation of a differ- 
ent order is present in the rural South and Southwest -- that between 
racial and ethnic groupings of the populations involved. To ignore the 
critical aspect of this problem is utter foolishness, for no lrag-rta 
solution to the problems of aiding the rural disadvantaged car be 
accomplished until we reverse the trend toward increasing tension and 
conflict between these groupings, We need to fac6 up to this problem 
in a direct and honest way; to examine its dimensions closely; and to 
come up with programs and organizational structures that will overcome 
local and regional prejudices and discriminatory practices in both 
education and employment, without producing mutual distrust and dis- 
affection. This is a large order, but one that will not wait. 

Change in Rural Educational Structures 

In considering the needs for changes in educational structures in 
particular rural areas, there is a need to face up to the complexity of 
the problem and resist the notion that there is an easy or simple solu- 
tion, (i.e., generally raising aspirations, better facilities, or better 
teachers). We must work across a number of fronts simultaneously to 
have any hope of success. 



First, I think it is necessary to seek out institutionalized struc- 
tures impeding the possibility of innovative changes in counseling, 
training, and occupational placement of the disadvantaged rural people. 
Some of these that, 1 my judgement , are most important and must be 
altered, are as follows; 

1. The sanctity of the concept of the local community school and 
total local domination over the ends and programs of education, 

2. The tendency to put loc.-.! I community interests ahead of the felt 
needs and objectives of the rural youth, 

3. The tendency to maintain Vocational Agriculture as the mts t 
important vocational program for adolescent boys. 

4. The tendency to neglect or give low priority to the need for 
comprehens i ve and inten^ve guidance programs, including 
career counseling and job placement. 

5. The tendency to be satisfied with teachers who can be recruited 
at low salaries and the utilization of locally available, but 
partially or poorly trained, individuals as teachers. 

6. The lack of concern for the development of a broad, continuous 
educational program beyond adolescence geared to adult needs 
and des i res . 

All of these changes will be difficult to bring about and will take 
time. We need to begin developing research, e\per ifienva 1 programs, end 
knowledge diffusion toward these ends now. 

Once change is possible, with some probability of success ir imple- 
mentation, priority should be given to establishing the following types 
of structures: 

1. The development of a comprehensive program aimed at total 
human resource development, which will integrate vocational 
and personal counseling, development of educational options, 
placement in educational and vocational programs, ard job 
placement . 

2. To de.elop in the long-run, programs to train counselors to 
operate this comprehensive guidance function -- people trained 
to utilise information on youth's ambitions, abilities and 
skills, labor market needs and restrictions, and job place- 
ment techniques. In the short-run, present teaching ste f fs 
shou'd be encouraged to do graduate v/ork in counseling 
related areas and new teachers selected on their training 

and ability in student guidance. 

3. To place an emphasis on education aimed at sel f -rea I i za t i on 
of the individual rather than on s tander dized, routinized 
processing of aggregates through school routines aimed at 
producing diplomas. Increase the nuoortunity fcr changing 



programs, provide highly personalized and individual student 
guidance, and structure opportunities for students to test 
their notions about life preferences in real situations. 

4. Build more diversified programs aimed at preparing all youth 
for additional education after high school, including voca- 
tional training. Develop adult vocational programs struc- 
tured to pick up where high school training leaves off, and 
specialized ones to serve the dropout. 

Obviously a good deal of carefully structured experimentation coupled 
with honest evaluative research will be required to find the best 
ways of accomplishing these ends and others that may prove more worth- 
wh i le . 



You may not agree with all the suggestions I have offered, but 
I hope that these will at least provide a framework for thought and 
dialogue. I am convinced that we need changes in our modes of 
developing the potentials of our rural disadvantaged, and soon, if 
our society is not to evolve into a form of rigid stratification none 
of us want. 
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APPENDIX 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



A Case Study of the Tupelo Area 
Harold F. Kaufman * 



This paper has two subject matter objectives: 

1. To indicate some topics and subject matter essential for 
discussion for vocational training in a community context, 

2, To make application to a specific community. 

The community is the Tupelo multicounty trade and service area which 
we shall visit tomorrow. If the above objectives are carried out well, 
the outline may be used by you to describe and analyze other communities 
and job market areas and to help you to conceive vocational education as 
a phase of community development. 

The major pedagogical objective of this paper is not as much subject 
matter as it is acquiring an attitude or perspective. The attempt is made 
to help you to leave your roles in vocational education behind momentarily 
and to move out into the community to look at your activities as others 
see them. I am aware that one might use a soft-sell, rondirect approach 
with this teaching objective, I regard you as mature and tough-minded, 
and thus make explicit the perspective 1 should like you to use. 



Changes in Work Patterns and the Communit y 

Wherever you lo^k in tha world today a revolution is occurring in 
the arena of work. is revolution is found in the developing countries 
of Asia, Africa, ana outh America as well as in the nations located 
largely In North America and Europe which have more advanced technologies. 
In a society with a primitive technology the majority of the workers are 
involved in agriculture, fishing, and other ways of securing food and 
raw materials. In the United States the proportion of workers in agri- 
culture has declined in less than a century from over one-half to the 
5 percent found today# In Mississippi this change has been even mo r e 
rapid. Within a generation the proportion of workers in agriculture has 
declined from over one-half to between 10 to 15 percent today, and the 
proportion continues to decline rapidly. 

Two Revolutionar y Changes 

With the shift from an economy base^i primarily on agriculture to 
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one in which industry and services are dominant, two major types of changes 
have taken place which reshaped the nature of the whole society. One 
change deals with the separation of work and residence and the second with 
the growth of size of work groups and the rmpe rsona 1 i za t ion which has 
deve 1 oped . 

In agricultural societies people live and work in the same place. 

Man's job and his family are both in the same locality. With the decline 
in agricultural employment and the increase in nonagr \ cul tura 1 jobs, work 
and residence have become separated even for those who remain in the 
countryside. Many rural residents now drive miles to places of employment. 
In the metropolis one may reside in the suburbs and work in the central 
city or a satellite town some distance away. 

With the growth of technology, the size of the work group has increased. 
In the typical agricultural community, work groups consisted of a few 
people; today these groups number In the hundreds and thousands. This 
development of a more complex organization or bureaucracy has resulted in 
a hierarchy of positions and the growth of impersonal relations between 
supervisor and worker has resulted in greater emphasis upon management 
practices and industrial relations. It has been necessary for workers 
to organize into unions in order to gain and maintain the rights which 
they believe belong to them. 



The Community Can Influence Change 



The degree to which work is separated from residence and the enlarge- 
ment and impersona 1 i zat ion of the work group can greatly influence the 
spatial arrangement and the extent of cooperation and conflict in a com- 
munity. The above forces can be controlled, however, if the community 
has vision. This is attempted in Tupelo by limiting the size of industries 
and planning their locations. It has been a policy of industrial location 
in Tupelo not to secure a plant which, when first established, had mere 
than 500 workers. Due to growth since location, four plants in the 
Tupelo area have more than 500 workers; but the largest has only 675 and 
is a plant that has been located in the area since the forties. The 
largest employer in Lee county, however, is not an industry but the medical 
center which has between 700 and POO employees. The largest industrial 
families in the Tupelo area are furniture, textiles, food processing, and 
light metals. 

Orderly location of industry may be realized through zoned areas or 
industrial parks. Thus, industry can be oispersed by scattering the in- 
dustrial parks. The first two industrial parks in Tupelo were located 
within the city. The most recent one is the first stop on tomorrow's 
trip and Is south of the city. The next one is planned at least ten miles 
or more away on the north side. The community is now in the process of 
providing a county-wide water and sewage system along with fire protection, 
It is also much concerned with its roads and highways and is engaged in 
a public transportation study. With the facilities Just enumerated, in- 
dustry might be even more widely dispersed than would seem feasible at 
present . 
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A slogan for Tupelo has long been "the city without city limits." 

A strong decentralization philosophy is evident in many of the community 
activities. A decentralized type of urbanization which is developing is 
suggested by some as an alternative to our densely populated centra? cities 
with their many ills. Physical planning and zoning are, of course, neces- 
sary for orderly spatial growth. fn the fifties legislators from Lee 
County were instrumental in getting state authority for county zoning. 

Industrialization: A Community Enterprise 

Places will vary greatly as to the extent of planning in the creation 
of jobs, provision for education and training, and the establishment of 
various local services. Unfortunately, in many places activities of this 
type occur more or less independently. Where there is comprehensive plan- 
ning, however, one sees a sense of community emerging. Ar already indicated, 
Tupelo is a community which is attempting to direct changes to its own 
benef i t . 



The COF and Related Groups 

As has already been implied, a community is more than a place. The 
good community is able to get things done. It has leaders and groups who 
are able to work together to realize their goals. A description of com- 
munity development from the Standpoint of contribution of leadership is to 
be found in the publication which each of you have, entitled Team Leader- 
ship: A Key to Development. Another Chapter in the Tupelo Story . 

A description of the COF, the Community Development Foundation, is 
a good place to begin in describing the Tupelo area as a community. The 

COF is a greatly expanded Chamber of Commerce with much more emphasis on 

comprehensive development. It is a central organization in development 
and relates to numerous groups, formally and informally. This agency was 
established nearly 25 years ago. The COF carries out its work through a 
number of commitees. Relevant here is the Industrial Commitee. The or- 
ganization raises a budget of over $100,000 a year through its membership 
of approximately 600. 

The COF sponsors development in at least three different ways. One 
is through the creation of a committee or an agency to which COF g : ves 
continuing support. The second approach is for the COF** initially to or^ 
ganize and sponsor a program, then as soon as possible to stimulate it to 
become autonomous. The third approach is through informal influence of 
leaders active in the COF programs. 

Although there is much emphasis on voluntary organization in Tupelo 
development , government is not overlooked. It is treated as an invalu3ble 
partner and when a plan is shown to be effective, government is frequently 
asked to support and sometimes to administer the program concerned. 



S tages in Development and Trends in Employment 



Three stages may be noted in the development of the Tupelo area over 
the last 25 years. The first major emphasis was on agriculture and rural 
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life. This was expressed in the creation of the Rural Community Development 
Council (RCDC) and in the organization of 25 tc 30 open country neighborhood 
clubs. Most of these clubs are still active although their programs have 
changes radically as the occupations of their members have changed from 
agriculture to nonagr i cu 1 tura 1 pursuits. In the thirties well over half 
of a 1 1 employed workers in the area were engaged in agriculture while 
today less than one-seventh of the population is so employed. 

The second stage of development was the emphasis on the creation of 
industrial and nonagr i cul tura 1 jobs which included developing wholesale 
as well as retail establishments. Industrial jobs increased in Lee and 
the six adjoining counties nearly five times during the twenty-year period 
1950 to 1970. 

fn this period the number of industrial jobs in Lee county increased 
from less than 2,000 in 1950 to over 10,000 in 1970. During the last year 
while Jackson, the largest city in the state, lost approximately 1,000 
industrial jobs, the number increased in Lee county by about th J $ number. 
Although there are several cities in Mississippi larger than Tupelo, tne 
total deposits in the Tupelo banks are second only to those in the banks 
of Jackson. Bank deposits have increased approximately seven times in 
the last 20 yea rs . 

The development in the Tupelo area, hrwever, has not stopped with 
providing jobs* In the early sixties we may see a third stage of develop-' 
ment emerging with an emphasis on health, education, and welfare. This 
stage of development is of special relevance to those of us in this Insti- 
tute who are interested in service to the disadvan taged groups. Programs 
emerging in this phase include the Mental Health Center, Voca t i ona 1 -Tech- 
nical Center, and LIFT, the 0E0 community action program along with a 
number of special programs in the public schools. 



Management -Worker Relations 



Community concern is also expressed in the attempt to maintain satis- 
factorv relations between management and workers in the various industries. 
To realize thi« important objective in industrial development, the North- 
east Mississippi Community Relations Association was organized in Decem- 
ber 195S. Some of its stated objectives are: 

1. M To correlate the activities of northeast Mississippi 
business and industrial firms in community undertakings 
and projects; 

2. £l To promote good w i 1 ! , understanding, and cooperation 
between industry and all segments of the community; 

3. "To oppose the undue encroachment of governmental 
authority on the freedom of industry, labor, individuals, 
or groups. 11 
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The Association has been a positive force in promoting the employment 
of black workers in industry. It and related groups have been accused 
of being opposed to unions. This is a moot question. Some would argue 
that the Association and related groups support workers in gaining the 
mr.jor benefits that unions would help achieve but without the possible 
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disruptive influences. 



Job Training and Related Services for the Disadvantaged 

Two emphases of Tupelo development which are of special interest to 
members of this Institute are (l) the stress on creating jobs and ( 2 ) 
special assistance to the disadvantaged,. The story of providing jobs has 
been described above. Here, we focus on the development of services for 
tne disadvantaged. But first, we need to ask the question, who are the 
d i sadvan taged? 



Who are the Disadvantaged ? 

Although several in this Institute will speak on this question, I 
should also like to provide my answer, A disadvantaged person is one who 
possesses a handicap, physical, social, or psychological, which prevents 
him from competing on an equal basis with others in the job market or 
other arenas of opportunity. As is generally recognized, there are a 
number of factors involved »n keeping people disadvantaged. 

If the above, all-inclusive definition of disadvantaged is followed, 
one can without punning say that "the d i s3dvan taged have many faces," 

As a number of factors contribute to the disadvantaged position, there 
are a^so several avenues for improvement. The process of ceasing to be 
disadvantaged may be termed social mobility. Upward social mobility is 
a movement from a lower status to a higher one. Prominent characteristics 
of status and channels of mobility are education, occupation, and social 
adjustments in family, peer groups, and community. 

income, especially that secured from work, is the most frequent cri- 
terion for classifying people as d i sadvan ta ged or poor. When this cri- 
terion is used, the answer is often implied that if the person or family 
received adequate income, all would be well. To paraphrase the biblical 
injunction, "seek ye first adequate income and all other things will be 
added unto you." In a way, however, income is more a result of certain 
other factors of mobility than the cause. For the mobile young person 
a good job and high income are not the first but ^he cumulation of a 
series of experiences. Critical experiences deal with acquiring necessary 
motivation, knowledge, and skills. 




There are not only disadvantaged people but disadvantaged groups and 
places. The slate of Mississippi is one of these places. When the number 
of states increased from ^8 to 50, Mississippi lost two points in rank. 

A Kentucky development group had at one time a slogan, "Thank God for 
Mississippi and sometimes Arkansas." 



Several interrelated historical factors are responsible for Mississippi 
pcsition. These include a one-crop agriculture, late industrial develop- 
ment, and a large rural Negro population. The relatively large social 
and economic disadvantaged population in Mississippi makes development 
more difficult than it would be otherwise. For example, the differential 
age structure f^ay be given. The number of children in Mississippi under 
six years of age in the black 3nd white population is almost identical, 
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but there are twice as many people in the productive years in the white 
group as there are in the black. 

One of the first prerequisites in improving status, ‘whether a person 
or a group, is to recognize that you are disadvantaged or poor. The Tupelo 
community has recognized that in natural resources even when compared 
with other commun i t i es in the state of Mississippi it is poor. It lacks 
the location, soil, forest, and/or water resources which many other com- 
munities have. Consequently, Tupelo's recurr ing theme in development is 
that l, our strength lies in our people. “ Here is a key to the community's $ 
success in that community leaders turn their attention to raising the 
level of the disadvantaged, especially the youth. 



Jobs Come First 



Which comes first in a development program, jobs or training? There 
is general agreement that training should not precede Jobs but rather be 
integrated with or follow the creation of employment opportunities. De- 
velopment specialists have frequently pointed out that education and 
trained people frequently become frustrated and Join radical political 
movements when job opportunities are lacking. 

The general impression is that the average worker in the Tupelo area 
is trained on the job. v his means that most of the persons employed in 
services and industry were not referred by a training agency but v/sre 
"walk-ins. M The question may be raised as to whether the major training 
and employment agencies in the community do not deal largely with those 
who have less than average competency in the job market. The training 
agency which appears most middle class in its clientele is the cooperative 
program in the high school. The above must be taken a speculation until 
information is available on: (l) sources of training of the present labor 

force and (2) the number of persons utilizing the training and employment 
agencies who can or cannot be classified as disadvantaged. 



Three Front Line Agencies 

Th r ee front line agencies focusing on training and placement of the 
disadvantaged in the Tupelo area are (1) the Voca t i ona 1 -Techn i ca I Center 
of the junior college, (2) the Regional Rehabilitation Center, and (3) the 
Mississippi Employment Commission. The first two named agencies were 
intiated at the local level and to no small degree were a credit to the 
local leadership team. Early in the sixties the CDF developed a proposal 
for a building for the Voca t i ona 1 -Techn i cal Center in Tupelo. They secured 
the support of the officials of che junior college in the neighboring 
county seat (a college which Lee county helps to support) and from State 
officials. They secured funds from federal and state as well as local 
sources and help from local industries. Within less than a year after 
approval of the Centar, a director was hired, and within three years the 
new facility was in operation. 

The idea of the Rehab i I i ta t i on Center came from sma il group of 
people of which one woman played a prominent role. At first the group 
failed to get encouragement from state and federal agencies but persisted 
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in its effort. In time the Center began to receive large amounts of 
federal assistance. Today all who 3re associated with it can point to it 
with pride. ft has not only treatment and continuing education for the 
several classes of handicapped persons but also has moved into the field 
of job training and placement. With respect to the latter, it not only 
prepares persons for regular employment but also is operating, or soon 
will be, a temporary as well as a terminal sheltered workshop. 

The third agency in the front line in training and employment for 
the disadvantaged is the State Employment Commission. It carries on the 
usual functions of such an agency and has responsibility for the MDTA 
program. You will be fully briefed on these three agencies on your tour 
tomorrow and will visit the Voc-Tech school and the Regional Rehabilitation 
Center. An example of the cooperation among these agencies is the use 
of the Voc-Tech Center by other groups. MDTA training and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps training are contracted by their respective agencies to the 
Voc-Tech school . 



Associated Agencies in the War of Poverty 

Other agencies making an invaluable contribution in facilitating 
mobility of the disadvantaged are the public schools, LIFT, and housing 
authorities serving low income families. The public schools as they have 
become completely in teyra ted created a number of innovative programs to 
improve instruction especially for the disadvantaged. Innovative educa- 
tion programs include those focusing on individual instruction, team 
teaching, new methods of teaching the language arts and ma therra t i cs , "en- 
richment programs, 11 and supervised play activities. 

LIFT, approved in the early days of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
was planned and originally sponsored by the CDF. In the five years since 
its es tabl i shmen t , LIFT has rece i ved approximate! y $1 0 mi 1 1 ion for its 
varied programs. One of the most recent activities is the *4-C program, 
Community Coordinated Child Care, the first to be established in the 
nation in a nonmetrepol i tan area. The program has a number of goals. 
All of these are "aimed at a concerted effort to provide both public and 
private child care for pre-schoolers." Relevant here also is the support 
by individuals, churches, and other local groups for day care centers. 

You will visit tomorrow an entirely locally-sponsored venture of this type. 

Tupeto was the first town in the state to have an urban renewal pro- 
gram. It has set as a goal the elimination of all substandard housing 
in the city within five years. In addition, a ten-county rural housing 
authority has been created to provide homes for low income families. 



Vocational Training as a Commun \ ty Enterprise: 
Some Issues and Problems 




Perhaps the major problem for vocational training agencies, if they 
are to become community enterprises, is that of coordination. They must 
not only perfect effective coordination among themselves but also relate 
their services to other community agencies and groups. An Important in- 
gredient in coordination and development is that of voluntary par t i c i pa t ion . 
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Advisory committees to vocctional groups have frequently not been 
too successful, but extensive volunteer participation in planning and ex- 
ecuting training programs is essential If these efforts are to be community 
in nature. 

A second problem deals with the placement of trainees. In a decen- 
tralized community such as Tupelo with small industries, people with mini- 
mum competencies can often “place themselves. “ Study is needed of the 
relative importance and contributions of informal versus formal types of 
job placement. A serious problem of placement may arise when a suitable 
job is not available in one's home community and an individual and his 
family must relocate. Here some formal mechanism is needed but Is fre- 
quently lacking. 

An overview of the world of work In Tupelo presents a relatively 
complex picture. How to orient and relate people to Jobs will always be 
a major concern of educational agencies. One might contend that general 
job orientation is the primary role of educational agencies and that 
specific training should be left to those agencies directly related to 
employment opportunities. 

It is obvious that vocational education cannot carry out the task 
of job training and placement alone, even for a limited population. If 
vocational educators are to realize their goals, they must closely relate 
their programs to those of Other educational institutions and to agencies 
of the community as a whole. The challenge is for vocational educators 
to join the community team! 
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National Inservice Training Multiple Institutes for Vocational and 
Related Personnel in Rural Areas. 

Thursday, July 23, 1970 
Tupelo, Missi ssi ppi 



10:00 a .m. 



12:15 p .m. 



1 : 3° p.m. 



1 : 40 p ,m. 

1 : 50 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 

2: 15 p.m. 

2:30 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. 
3: 15 p .m. 

4 : 00 p.m. 



Tour — Palmetto Day Care Center Alice Little 

Windshield Tour of Job Center, Housing and other 
Points of Interest 

Lunch John A. Rasberry, Presiding 

Community Center 

We I come Mayor James Bal lard 

Keynote Address — Mr. George McLean, Publisher 
The Daily Journal 



Program 

Follow Through and 

Spac'al Education-- — Or. C, E. Holladay & Associates 
Tupe lo Pub 1 ic Schools 

Day Care £■ 4-C Program--Mr. Jack McDaniel, Director 

Lift, f nc . 

Housing Mr. Harry Rutherford, Chairman 

Tupelo Housing Authority 

Vocational Rehabilitation and Services Available 
to Disabled John A. Rasberry, Regional Rehabilitation 

Special Education in County Schools — Mr. Leroy Bell 
Lee County Superintendent of Education 

Questions and Answers 

Depart for tour of Vo-Tech School — Larry Otis 

Depart for tour of Regional Rehabilitation Center 

John A. Rasberry 



Adjourn 
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Personalized Vocationally Oriented Education for 
Rural 0 i sadvantaged Families 

David L. W\ 1 1 iams * 



The planning and conducting of effective educational programs for 
the socially and economically disadvantaged has puzzled educators for 
many years. The efforts of school and nonschool agencies have been 
equally unsuccessful in providing meaningful occupational education for 
disadvantaged youth and adults. During the decade of the sixties, fed- 
eral legislative action was taken in an attempt to help educators plan 
and initiate vocational programs that will meet the needs of disadvantaged 
citizens residing in depressed rural areas as well as those living in 
urban centers. 

The formulation of this national institute entitled, "Expanding 
Vocational Education Curricuiums to Meet the Needs of Disadvantaged 
Youth and Adults in Rural Areas," demonstrates the concern of national 
educational leaders for the disadvantaged, and your participation in the 
institute demonstrates state and local concern for meaningful occupa- 
tional education for the rural disadvantaged. 

Why have educational programs failed to develop occupational compe- 
tency among disadvantaged youth and adults in rural areas? Research 
studies have identified some problems or failures in planning and con- 
ducting vocational education programs for the socially and economically 
disadvantaged. Five problems are as follows; 

1. Failure to obtain the attention of deprived rural families. 

The disadvantaged have not been involved in planning programs 
to meet their own needs (ID). 

2. Failure to create readiness for learning. Activities have not 
been included in the educational programs that would encourage 
the disadvantaged to analyze their preser.t situation and dev- 
elop realistic individual and family goals (I) (5)< 

3. Failure to recognize the importance of family ties. Educators 
have not recognized the family as the basic educational unit 
( 2 ) ( 6 ). 

4. Failure to help disadvantaged family members assess their 
problems, define their objectives, identify possible alterna- 
tives for solving their problems, and take action to accomplish 
their predetermined goals (4) (/) (8). 

3. Failure to involve lay citizens, at all economic levels, in the 
development of educational programs (10). 



* Dr. Williams is Associate Professor, Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana -Champa i gn , Illinois. 



Overview of Project REDY * 

Recognizing these ’'stumbling blocks" in program development for 
the rural disadvantaged, a research project commonly referred to as 
Project REDY (Rural Education — Disadvantaged Youth) was conceived by 
members of the Department of Vocational and Technical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The five-year project sponsored by the U. S. 

Office of Education, and which ended June 30, 1970, focused upon the 
development of a family-centered, vocationally oriented educational 
program that would bring about the full utilization of the present and 
potential capabilities of severely disadvantaged youth living in eco- 
nomically depressed rural areas. Project REDY was divided into five 
correlated phases as follows: 

1. Phase I, Community Study . The first phase of Project REDY 
focused upon an in-depth study of the characteristics of a 
random sample of all families residing in t he ecoriom ica 1 ly 
depressed rural area in which the model educational program 
was later tried out. 

2. Phase II, Study of the Rural Disadvantaged . The second phase 
of Project REDY focused upon an in-depth study of the charac- 
teristics of the fami lies residing' in the s ludy area who we re 
considered to be severely disadvantaged both socially and eco- 
nomica 1 1 y . 

3. P hase III, Development of a Model Educational Program . The 
third phase of Project REDY dealt with the development of a 
tentative model family-centered, vocationally oriented edu- 
cational program, the application of the model program in a 
community, and the revision of the model educational program 
into a form which could be tested in the exemplar phase of 
the study. 

4 . Phase IV, Demonstration and Evaluation of Model Educationa l 
Program . This phase involved the experimental demonstration 
and evaluation of the model educational program developed as 
a result of the Phase III effort. 

5 . Phase V, Analysis of Data and Reporting Findings . The fifth 
and final phase of Project REDY included the activities related 
to the final analysis of data and the reporting of findings. 

These major segments of the research project v/ill direct the 
remainder of this paper. 



* The research reported herein was performed as Project No. 5* 
0125 under the titla "Development of Human Resources Through a Voca- 
taionally Oriented Educational Program for Disadvantaged Families in 
Depressed Rural Areas” pursuant to Contract No. 0EC-09-585Q4 1 -0773 
(C.85) with the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Publications resulting from the research project 
are listed at the end of this paper. 
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Rural Community Study 



One of the first activities of the research study was the identi- 
fication of the depressed rural areas in Illinois. Twenty economically 
depressed counties were identified using data drawn from United States 
census reports on the following dimensions: 

1. Median annual family income, 

2. Number of rural families, 

3. Number of rural families with annual income of less than $3,000. 

4. Number of rural families with annual income of less than $2,000. 

5. Number of rural families with annual income of less than $1,000. 

Communities were selected to participate in various phases of the 
research. One community was selected for an in-depth study of the 
characteristics of families residing in the area. Two random samples 
were drawn from the population in the study ore a, one sample was repre- 
sentative of all families living in the area and the other sample was 
representative of the socially and economica ly disadvantaged families 
residing in the area. Families were considered d i sacvanta ged when their 
annual net family income was $3,000 or less, and when identified as being 
socially oreconomica 1 1 v disadvantaged by state or local welfare agencies. 

Data -ga t he r i ng instruments used to study the characteristics of rural 
families or in other parts of the research included the following stan- 
dardized instruments: 

1. Community Solidarity Index Schedue 1 by Oonald R. Fessler (3) •- 
Measures a person’s opinion regarding certain aspects of 
commun i ty life, 

2. Minnesota Survey of Opinion (Short Form) by E. A. Runquist and 
R, F, Sletto (3) --measures a person's, morale and general ad- 
justment In the community, 

3. Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale b> Verner M. Sims (9)" 
reveals the social class with which e person identifies. 

4. Wants and Satisfaction Scale by Edgar C. McVoy (3) --measures 
the wants of individuals and the degree to which the people 
feel their wants are being satisfied, 

5. Your Leisure Time Activities by C. R, Pace (3)-- measures the 
degree to which people use and enjoy their leisure time. 

The following instruments were developed and used in one or more 
phases of the research: 
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1. Schedule I, Parental Desires for their Children, 

2. Schedule II, Occupations and Organizations of Parents, 

3. Schedule 111, Situation and Goals of Children Age Twelve and 
Over Living at Home. 

4. Schedule IV, Situation and Goals uf Family, 

5. Schedule V, The Farm Business. 

6. Schedule VI, The Home and Its Surroundings 

7. Family Data Record, collected data related to residence, income, 
ancestry, and family. 

8. School Data Form, collected data related to school grades and 
a t tendar. .e. 
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Characteristics of Rural Disadvantaged Families 



To gain an understanding of the values, beliefs, attitudes, and 
behavioral patterns of severely disadvantaged families, selected 
characteristics were compared between a random sample of the total popj- 
lation of families. A brief description of the c ha rac ter i s t ics of 
severely d i sadvan taged rural families is presented in this section. 

The size of the severely disadvantaged families was frequently 
large compared to other families in the area studied. Four or more 
children per family were common, with a majority of them living at 
home. Compared to other families in the area studied, severely disad- 
vantaged families had fewer family members who contributed cash income 
to the fami 1 y . 

The parents of severely disadvantaged families were commonly less 
than 50 years of age. The adult family members frequently had less than 
an eighth-grade education and only a few had earned a high school diploma. 
The severely disadvantaged families were not mobile. Over one-half of the 
parents still resided within the same county where thev were born, and 
over three-fourths still lived within the state where they were born. 

The educational attainment of ou t-of-schoo! children of severely 
disadvantaged families patterned that of their parents who had not 
normally completed a high school education. Even though most of the 
young people had secured employment, more frequently in nonagr i cu I tura 1 
businesses than agriculturally oriented jobs, many had jobs that were 
temporary in nature and that required only limited skills. 

Compared to other families residing in the rural area studied, the 
severely disadvantaged families generally lived in older more dilapidated 
houses that frequently lacked one or more of the conveniences of elec* 
tricity, telephone, and indoor bathroom. Less than one-half of the 
severely disadvantaged families included in the study had functional 
bathrooms in the family dwelling. Even though a majority of the disad- 
vantaged families owned the residence where they lived, they were still 
in great need of major maintenance and repair. The home furnishings 
were generally in very poor condition and the yard and surrounding aiea 
were generally trashy and unkept. 

Most of the disadvantaged family dwellings were located outside the 
boundaries of towns and villages and away from the main arteries of 
travel in the county. The homes were often located along unimproved 
roads in remote areas and their presence was frequently unknown by the 
more affluent neighbors l i v i n^ nearby. A majority of the severely dis- 
advantaged rural families operated a farm business. However, only one 
in ten farms operated by severely disadvantaged families produced more 
than one-half of the family Income. The farms were small and frequently 
poorly managed, and contributed only limited family income. 

Many of the farm operators and other fami ly members had found 
part-time off-farm employment, or had obtained public financial assis- 
tance co help support their families. The children commonly contributed 
to the family income by working on the home farm. However, tills work 
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di d not generate large amounts of income because of the lock of compe- 
tent management and the insufficient scope cf the farm enterprises. 
Livestock and field crops* typical to the area, were commonly raised 
on the farms. However, some farmers were trying to produce products 
that were not adapted to their area* Only a few of the families raised 
vegetables and fruits for family consumption. 

A majority of adult members, parents and older children, of severely 
disadvantaged families living at home were employed in an agricultural 
occupation. A large gr^up was attempting to make a living for their 
family with limited acres of productive land, inadequate capital, and 
lack of business management skills, labor was generally available* but 
was frequently not utilized advantageous 1 y due to lack of other pro- 
duction resources. Adult family members commonly recognized their 
inability to successfully compete with the more progressive farmers in 
the community. Adults also recognized that their lack of education and 
skills handicapped them in competing for employment in off-farm agr i ’ 
cultural firms and other businesses that required specialized knowledges 
and skills. 



The severely disadvantaged families residing in the depressed rural 
area studied tended to associate themselves with lower social classes; 
middle working, v;orkjfig* and lower working. They were, in general, 
dissatisfied with the opportunities available to them for fulfilling 
their wants when compared to the average family. Life in the depressed 
rural urea was least satisfying to the families as a whole in terms of: 

(1) availabluity of opportunity to satisfy wants related to residence 
and family welfare* (2) quality of items related to the residence, and 
(3) quality cf items related to consumer goods. 

Aspects of community life that received a relatively high rating 
by severely disadvantaged families included; (1) community spirit, 

(2) i nte rpe r sona 1 relations, (3) family responsibility, (4) schools, 

(5) churches, and {6) tension areas. Economic behavior in the community 
and the local government both received a low rating by the severely 
disadvantaged families when compared to other families in the study area 
and other arsas of community life. 

Severely disadvantaged families were less well adjusted to their 
environment than a sample of families that represented all socioeconomic 
levels. Likewise, the morale of deprived fam!l ; es was Tower tMn other 
families in the study area. Fewer of the severely d i sadvin taged families 
than other families in the community participated in the leisure time 
activities studied. Their frequency of participation was less, and they 
did not enjoy their participation as much. 



The Educational Program 
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The needs of severely disadvantaged rural family members directed 
the development of the vocationally oriented, family-centered educa- 
tional program. Based on these needs, objectives, units of instructions, 
teaching topics and anticipated problem areas were identified and in* 
corporated into an overall program plan. The educational program focused 
upon three major units: (1) determining realistic career choices and 
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plans for the children, (2) improving family financial management, and 
(3) improving family income. 

8ased on objectives of the units and needs of the rural disadvan- 
taged, teaching topics and anticipated problem areas were identified and 
incorporated into an overall program plan. Topics included in the edu- 
cational program were; 

1. Understanding the high school occupational training and 
guidance program. 

2. Identifying educational and training agencies in the community 
and state. 

3. Helping family members establish education and occupational 
goa Is . 

4. Helping youth through community action programs. 

5. Analyzing family expenditures. 

6. Establishing long-range fami-y financial goals. 

7. Developing family financial plans, 

8. Developing financial plans and using business and family 
records . 

9. Adjusting family resou. ;es to increase fanily income. 

10 . Us i ng c redi t wisely. 

11. Utilizing community service, 

12. Reviewing and revising family goals. 

A single school district in a deuressad rural a :ea was utilized to 
initially try out the educational program. Families in the community 
with special needs were identified. These families were randomly 
assigned to an experimental group and two control groups. Various In- 
struments were employed as a pretest-posttest measure to gather data 
that afforded an objective evaluation of the REG)Y educational program. 
In addition, the local coordinator provided subjective evaluation as he 
conducted the pilot program. Data from boti of these sources gu : ded 
the development of the educational program chat was later conducted and 
evaluated on a larger scale. 

Prior to conducting the vocationally oriented educational program 
in a local school, specific action was taken to (i) identify disadvan- 
taged rural families in the community, (?) establish tapport with 
family members, and (3) motivate families to cooperate by participating 
in the educational activities. Identification of families, gaining 
attention of family members, and family motivation were three important 
activities conducted as a part of the initiation stage of the occupa- 
tionally oriented, family-centered educational program. 

The Vocational and Technical Education Department, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champa i gn , provided assistance to the cooperating 
school In the form of source units, teaching plans, selected visual 
aids, and program evaluation. In addition, staff members were avail- 
able for consultation throughout the duration of the program. 

The school recognized the REDY Educational Program as a nart of 
the adult education program of the agricultural occupations department. 
The program was conducted as a part of the local secondary school's 
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effort to improve education in the community. The agricultural occupa- 
tions instructor served as the local coordinator and instructor. 

Family members, adults and children over 12 years of age, in the 
experimental educational program were encouraged to attend the 12 group 
meetings conducted approximately once each month. The problems and 
conce ..s of participants directed the educational activities. The io^al 
coordinator generally followed the comp! ihens I ve teaching plans provided 
in conducting the educational activities, but adapted the plans to meet 
the needs of his particular group. After each group meeting, the local 
coordinator made an instructional visit to the heme of each family en- 
rolled in the program to personalize the instruction. 

Group meetings were usually held at the local school, but the co- 
ordinator was free to conduct group meetings in homes or other preferred 
locations. Meeting times and dates wer^ set to accommodate tne families 
involved. Group meetings usually lasted from two to three hours. Home 
visits were commonly two hours, but ranged from one to three hours, 
depending upon t-he interest aid needs of the famil>. During group 
meetings and the follow-up home visits, the coordinator encouraged each 
family to establish realistic goals that would Improve family conditions. 
Throughout the program family members were urged to take action to 
accomplish their goals. 

Excluding the summer months, coordinators normally conducted one 
group meeting per month and visited each family in their home at least 
one time each month. The major events in In f t lot i rig and conducting the 
REDY Educational Program included: 

1. Securing cooperation of school. 

2. Identifying families, 

3. ^electing and motivating families. 

4. Conducting educational activities. 

In addition to the objective evaluation provided by analyzing the 
pretest-post test data collected frorr the experimenta* and control groups, 
the educational activities were subjected to continuous evaluation by 
the local coordinator and the researchers. The program that served 
effectively in reaching a few disadvantaged families in one school dis- 
trict was modified according to findings observed in the pilot activities 
ant recommended for expanded application and evaluation. 

Evaluation of the Educational Program 



The vocationally oriented, family-centered educational program, 
which was developed and tried out in a single community, was expanded 
to include five additional communities. The research des J gn employed 
was a pretest-post test control group design with five replications. 

Ten communities selected to participate in the study were pa! led o:» £ 
priori decision bated on community census data. Or.e community of each 
matched pair w*s randomly assigned to the experimental group. A random 
sample of ten or more families wat drawn from the disadvantaged popu- 
lation in ecch of the ten research common? t ies . 
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The REDY Educational Program served as the treatment for the 
families in the experimental conrnun i ty . The instruments discussed 
earlier were employed to collect pretest and posttest data used to es- 
tablish the degree of similarity between the experimental and control 
group families prior to the treatment and to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the educational program. Analysis of variance, chi square, and 
analysis of covariance statistics were employed to analyze the data. 

The findings concerning the effectiveness of the REDY Educational 
Program will be presented in parts that correspond to the general areas 
measured by the instruments employed in the research. 

Parental Desires for The i r Ch i ldren 



It was ascertained chat the experimental group psronts desired to 
leave the occupational choice of their children up to the child whereas 
the control group tended to respond that they did rnt know what occupa- 
tion they desired fer their children. Significant differences in re- 
sponse patterns for occupations the parents desired for thei r chiloren 
ware obtained only for the third from the oldest child. 

There v:ns ? significant difference in the level cf education that 
the parents in *he treatment groups desired for their oldest child. A 
higher percents. of the experimental group had educational aspirations 
of "specialized vocational" and "two-year college." A lower frequency 
of experimental group parencs desired educational levels of "high school" 
or left the decision of level of education "up to the child" as compared 
to the control group. Thus, it appeared that the educational program 
which encouraged parents to establish realistic educational goals for 
their children, had a favorable effect on the educational aspirations of 
the parents for their children. 

The educational program also included the establishment of realistic 
goals for the level of income parents desired for their children when 
they become adults. The level of Income classification was found to te 
a function of ihe treatment g^oup for the parents' desires for sons, but 
not their daughters. A higher percentage* of the parents in the ;:xpori- 
meritol group as compared to the cor.'rol group wanted their sons to earn 
bn income that was bet« f .ten $6,001 and $10,000. The control group tended 
to Indicate that they uid r*ot know or did not respond as to what level 
of Income they desired for iheir sons. Thus, it appeared that the ex™ 
perimental group parents had established realistic goals for their sons' 
annual intone. 

Parental desires for the location of residences for th6fr children 
when they became adults were found to be a function of the treatment 
group. A higher percentage of the experimental group parents left the 
decision of the locations of the residence up to the child as compared 
to the control group parents who tended to want their children to 1 IVe 
In a rural area near them. Hence, the effect of the educational program 
appeared to be toward an increase in the willingness of the parents to 
allow thsir children to get away frem home Ir. order to acquire jobs which 
would provide th»*w with an adequate living. This decrease In the limi- 
tation that parents imposed on their children could provide economic 
mobility as well as geographic mobility. 



A significantly higher proportion of the experimental group parents 
as compared to the control group parents were able to estimate the annual 
cost of postsecondary education for their children, A majority of the 
parents estimated the annual cost of postsecondary education to be 
between $500 and $2,000. Considering that the nature of postsecondary 
education would determine the degree of accuracy of the parents' esti- 
mates, it appeared that these estimates were realistic. A significantly 
higher percentage of the parents in the experimental group as compared 
to the control group estimated that up to 25 percent of the post- 
secondary educational expenses would be defrayed by scholarships. 

Occupations and O rganizations of Parents 

Significantly different patterns of responses were observed for 
new job skills acquired by the husbands, other kinds of jobs desired 
by the husbands, wives' par c ic f f^at i on in community organizations, and 
husbands' participation in job-related organizations. 

More husbands in the experimental group than in the control group 
reported learning new agricultural and business skHls. Approximately 
38 percent of the husbands receiving the educational program learned 
new skills compared to approximately 18 percent of the control group. 

A disproportionate number of the husbands in the experimental 
group wanted to obtain a different job than the one they held at the 
time of the posttest. Thus, it appeared that they were more dissatis- 
fied with their situation. About 40 percent of the experimental group 
wanted a different job compared to 25 percent of the control group. A 
high percentage of the husbands in the exper i men ta I group desired 
another job In agriculture, 

A significant trend toward participating in groups and organiza- 
tions was observed for both the husbands and wives in the experimental 
group as compared to the control group. More wives In the experimental 
group than in the control group participated in community organizations. 
Twenty percent of the wives in the experimental group participated in 
civic, fraternal or political organ I zatioi*. in the community compared 
to 10 percent of the control group. 

A higher percentage of the husbands In the experimental group as 
compared to the control group participated in job-related organizations. 
Although this participation was reported as being rare or occasional, 

It was considered to be a move back Into the mainstream of community 
life. Significant differences were not found for the type of occupation 
In which the husband was employed, new job skills acquired by the wives, 
other kinds of Jobs desired by the wives, husbands' participation In 
civic, fraternal or political organizations, and wives' participation 
In job-related organizations. 
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Situation and Goa 1 s of Chi Idren 



Significant differences in the field of employment desired by 
children for a lifetime career was found between the experimental and 
control groups. Almost one-fourth of the control group as compared to 
about 16 percent of the experimental group did not know what job they 
desired for a lifetime career. 

The occupational orientation segment of the educational program was 
effective in helping children identify the job they desired for a life- 
time career, and in determining the training required for entry Irtto 
their chosen occupation. Many of the participants in the experimental 
group realized that acceptable jobs could be obtained in their community 
H‘ they had tlie necessary training. 

Realizing that specialized or advanced training was required for 
many of the jobs desired, participants established goals for the level 
of education they should attain. After participating in the educational 
program, slightly over 93 percent of the children were aware of ways and 
means of financing the training or education they desired as compared 
v:ith 79 percent, of the control group. 

At the end of the educational program, children had established goals 
for the income level which they aspired to earn as adults. The income 
goals appeared to be realistic In light of the educational and occupa- 
tional goals established and which, if accomplished, would provide a 
respectable living for a family. Over one-third of the control as 
compared to onlv eight percent of the experimental group indicated that 
they did not know what Income they desired for their future job. 

Significant differences in responses were not observed for variables 
related to educational and emp loyment situations of children, orienta- 
tion of desires, and participation In community frictions. Likewise, 
significant differences were not observed In school grades received by 
children, or school attendance patterns. 

Situation and Goals of the Family 

Included In the educational program was a unit of instruction on 
improving the family income. Avenues for improving the family's income 
were explored, but the decision as to which a 1 te rna t i ve (s) would be 
adopted was the responsibility of each family. 

Participation In the educational program seemed to make family 
members aware of their poor economic situation, and several families 
took steps to mitigate their situation. Significant positive changes 
were observed In the behavior of family members In the experimental 
group as compared to the control group for certain variables related to 
family financial matters. 

Almost 50 percent of the experimental group families had an addi- 
tional member of the family obraln a Job and another 21 percent had 
planned to have another member of the family acquire a job. In compari- 
son, only about 20 percent of the families In the control group had an 
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additional family member obtain a job and an additional four percent that 
had made plans for another family member to secure a job. 

Some families recognized that the production of home-raised products 
could improve their financial situation. Fifty-four percent of the ex- 
perimental group compared to 28 percent of the control group had either 
planned, started, or expanded the production of home-raised products for 
f am i 1 y consumpt i on , 

The development of shopping list, elimination of nonessential items, 
keeping records of expenditures and budgeting were recognized by families 
as avenues to improve their financial situation. A higher proportion of 
the experimental group than the control group changed or made plans to 
change their procedures for budgeting the amount spent for certain items 
in order to re-el locate the family income to accomplish established goals. 

A trnnd v.'as observed for the experimental group 3s compared to the 
control group to use the services provided by public agencies available 
in their community as a means for upgrading their environmental conditions. 
Significant changes were observed for the use of services provided by the 
school, Office of Economic Opportunity, and the employment service. 

Significant differences in the treatment groups were not obsarved 
for changes made in farming activities, education or training acquired, 
or the use of borrowed money. The short periods of time between the pre- 
test and posttest prohibited the measure of change that many have resulted 
for some variables had the interval been extended. 



T he Home and Its Surroundings 

Participation in the educational program and the association with 
people in the community encouraged families to improve their living 
environment. Although the improvements were not drastic, many families 
did repair or remodel at least some part of their residence and acquired 
better furnishings. Thirty-eight percent of the experimental group as 
compared to ten percent of the control group had repaired or remodeled 
at least some part of their residence. 



A more obvious improvement was made in the yard and surroundings. 
The change toward having a neat orderly yard and surroundings was con- 
sidered a change toward re-entering the mainstream of community life. 
Fifty-three percent of the experimental group families compared to 23 
percent of the control group had made improvements in their yards and 
surroundings during the year prior to the posttest. 




The Family and Community 

Preliminary findings of Project REDY revealed that disadvantaged 
rural families were frequently dissatisfied with some aspects of family 
living. Although not statistically significant, families who participated 
in the educational program, as compared to families who received no treat- 
ment, exhibited (I) higher level of participation in leisure time activi- 
ties, (2) improved attitude toward social behavior in thefr communities, 
and (3) a feeling of greater deprrvement. The educational program had 
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very little effect on the perceived social class of participants. 

After completing the REDY Educational Program, participating adult 
family members exhibited a s i gn i f icant ly better morale and general ad- 
justment than family members in the control group. The total morale- 
adjusted mean for the experimental group was 53.7 compared to an 
adjusted mean score of 58.13 for the control group with the lower score 
indicating a higher morale. 

The adjusted treatment means for che experimental and control groups 
were 38,8 and 43.2, respectively, with the lower scora indicating the 
better general adjustment. 

lhe improvement in general adjustment and morale indicated that 
family members were motivated to improve their situation, or at least 
had hopes that their children could eventually break out of the chains 
of poverty. 

It may concluded that the educational program was effective in 
improving the attitude of adult family members toward the family, self- 
concept, and community. Positive attitudes and a desire for improve- 
ment must be developed before disadvantaged family members wi 1 1 take 
steps to change their existing situation. 



Summary 

This paper included a summary of a comprehensive research p;oject 
that was concerned with the development of an educational program for 
the rural disadvantaged. In developing the REOY Educational Program,, 
six significant steps were involved. These steps, which have Implica- 
tions for planning any educational program, included: (I) recognition 

of the problems involved in planning and conducting educational programs 
for the d 1 sadvantaged , (2) identification of the clientele, disadvantaged 
rural families, (3) unders tand ing the characteristics and needs of the 
clientele, (4) development of an educational program on the basis of 
need, (5) implementation of the educational program, and (6) evaluation 
of the educational program. 

Based on the findings of this study, the following conclusions 
appear worthy of cons f de: a 1 1 on by educators and others who are respon- 
sible for developing education and community action programs for the 
socially and economically disadvantaged: 

1, Socially and economically d \ sadvantaged families can be Identi- 
fied In a geographical area, thair needs and characteristics determined, 
and educational programs: deve loped that are responsive to the n^eds of 
individuals. 

2, When teaching adults and children Wno are disadvantaged, the 
educator should plan a program that gives primary attention to the 
needs of his students. 
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3. The formerly unreachable severely dl sadvsntageu rural families 
can be motivated to improve their social and economic situation through 
a s*ncere interest by educators in the future of youth, 

4. Educational programs that will acquaint the disadvantaged with 
the world of work, jobs available, nature of the work, and training 
required, is needed by children and parents alike, 

5. The disadvantaged can be motivated by the use of ‘'goal seeking 11 
techniques; however, the goals must be molecular and not global in 
nature, 

6. Disadvantaged people are aware of their problems, but desperately 
need a systematic approach to their solution. 

7. Effective education for the disadvantaged required personalized 
instruction. Individuals living in a depressed area require constant 
reinforcements if they are to continue action to accomplish goals 
established and improve their situation, 

8. Since some families cherish 1 iving in the rural environment, 
upgrading and retraining for adults must be provided for occupations 
available within their community. 

9. The needs of disadvantaged famiiies make them very responsive 
to education related to family financial management, family goals, end 
the c hoi ce -maki ng process as it pertains to consumer goods and services, 

10. The vocationally oriented, family-centered educational program 
developed and evaluated in this research project has potential use, in 
whole or in part, ir> rural and urban areas that have concentration of 
disadvantaged families. 

The REDY Educational Program which focused on the needs of youth, 
served effectively as a vehicle to reach a small segment of the disad- 
vantaged rural families in Illinois, The warm response given by a 
majority of the participating families to the sincere Interest shown 
in them by the local educator indicated that rural disadvantaged families 
wanted and needed assistance. With proper motivation and a personalized 
educational program, many rural disadvantaged families' members may 
establish realistic educational and occupational goals and take action 
to accomplish these goats as a means of breaking out of the chains of 
poverty. 
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Successful Innovative 'lechniques and Strategies In 
Programs for Training Disadvantaged Persons 

Cbrystine R, Shack* 



Before sharing r ome thoughts, some projections, and some doubts with 
you, I would like to extend my compliments to the several establishments 
who have come together to talk about the problems of broader educational 
opportunity for disadvantaged youth and adults, whether In rural or urban 
communities, 1 would suggest that these two populations bear strikingly 
similar commonalities. 

Education with all its variables and dimensions, more often than 
not, looms as a community problem and is always a community responsibility. 
There is something about community problems which is devilishly difficult 
to work out. For every solution of such a problem you usually create 
another. Cure one man's difficulty and you complicate another man's life. 
For example, give the big city commuter a more convenient way into the 
city by high speed transport, and you have probably knocked a lot of 
recent migrants out of their only available shelter. F i ru the money to 
put an amenity into one man's town and very likely you have withdrawn 
it from another and left him In discomfiture. So, there is no perfect 
solution to ci community problem of educational opportunity. 

The implication of pessimism or defeatism is not our intent. 

Certainly we make headway with any problem when we confront all its 
complications and every interest competing for its solution. Therefore, 

I am glad to see the problem of rural education now being confronted 
with its reciprocal, the problem or urban education, and for us who bring 
expertise from both environments to face a common dilemma. 

In that same ^'od, perhaps a good beginning might be to wipe out of 
our minds today, the jurisdiction (states, counties, cities, district*, 
and the rest) which divide us within education. Let's also break down 
the restrictive organizational patterns, the admini s t rat i ve heirarchy and 
the fragmented departmental lines. Let’s concern ourselves, instead, 
with the problems of education in Its totality. We cannot siphon off a 
single element, a single problematic feature, even the compensatory 
treatment of rural youth and adults in the area of vocational education. 
Rather, our thinking must be comprehens i ve when we set about the task of 
eliminating the inequities in educational opportunity which relate to 
this population. 



* Mrs. Chrystine Shack is Director of Program Development , New 
Jersey Urban Schools Development Council, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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If substantial impact is to be made on the problem of programs for 
the disadvantaged, stereotypes, too, must be abandoned. Eddington (1970) 
has given considerable time and effort to identifying the so-calied dis- 
advantaged rural youth. He speaks of characteristics which are unique 
to him and his situation. Among the postulated of Eddington are: 

(1) that rurality by its very nature (imposing isolation and poverty) 
may have caused pupils to be disadvantaged, 

(2) that the incidence of incentive to remain in high school or in 
college was evidently not as great in rural America, as shown 
by the high dropout rate (ackerson 1967), 

(3) that In all too many cases, the educational and vocational 
opportunities offered to rural youth people were quite limited 
(Ackerson 1967). 

It is difficult to make even these broad generalizations concerning 
disadvantaged rural students. Certainly the endemic populations of the 
mounUin Appalachian region, the Southern rural white and Negro, the 
American Indians, or the Spani sh- speaki ng youth of the Southwest have 
special problems but are these problems exclusive to those populations? 

Do we find among the urban disadvantaged that same poverty and a markedly 
pronounced degree of isolation? Do we find a lack of motivation and 
incentive to remain in school with a resultant high dropout rate? Do 
we not find a serious void in the educational and vocational opportunities 
afforded the urban disadvantaged? Do we not find the same factors 
influencing the development, the education and the ultimate success of 
all disadvantaged? Could we not find the students to whom our concerns 
are directed today in £1 Centrol , California in Newburgh, New York or 
in Horn Lake, Mississippi? The point of insistence here is that the 
problems experienced by the rural disadvantaged are by no means limited 
to geographic location - they are not confined to any one section of the 
United States. They are very real in Appalachia and Alaska, in the 
Mississippi Delta and the Midwest, In New England and California. 

Given this commonly identifiable d i sadvant aged student, let us be 
about the comprehensive task of designing piogrsms that are all-encompassing. 
This should provoke our thinking or early foundations, preventive education, 
compensatory education, training for non-school age learners, and supple- 
mental adult training. 

It is, likewise, invalid to consider only the population identifi- 
cation. Rather, having identified the population, we must look at the 
fallacies of curriculum. Accenting the need for curriculum concern, 
several researchers have pointed up the inadequacy of curricula to prepare 
rural students, especially those from disadvantaged homes, for higher 
education or employment. Mercure (1967) reported that most rural schools 
did not have the resources not the creativity to develop programs designed 
to enable rural minority youth to relate to the broader United States 
environment. He felt that consolidated rural school systems could work 
out more appropriate programs and curriculums for these students. Jenkins 
(1963), Lindstrom ( 1 S6 7) and Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky (1967) ad/anced the 
idea of up-grading vocational education programs for vouth. Jenkins 
oplnioned that 0 major need In dealing with what he term’d "rebellious, 
rural youth" was to givp them e stake in the social order by helping them 



acquire vocational skills. Moreover, their present educational offerings 
are almost totally limited to the academic while the vocational training 
is most frequently limited to agricultural training - a pattern which does 
not meet ^he need of the majority or rural youth who must move into business 
and industry. Research by Lindstrom substantiated the finding that rural 
youth migrating to the city had gained no training in high school which 
prepared them for the job opportunities most frequently available in the 
city. Interestingly, Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky (!9o7) found that large 
numbers of rural youth residing in low-income areas, especially Negroes, 
want and expect to attain higher levels cf education* It follows then, 
that if rural students are to gain the preparation necessary to meet 
these expectations and ultimately participate fully in society, more 
adequate curriculum and facilities must be provided. 

A vocational training model which is commanding widespread attention 
is that of mobile training units. Such units are utilized in New Jersey 
for specialized vocational training in industrial occupations, and office 
occupations. Other units have been instituted for dicgnostic and remedial 
learning purposes as well as the provision of health services. Permit 
me to share a verbal picture of the industrial and office occupations 
uni ts with you. 



MOBILE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING UNIT 
(State Department of Education, Trenton) 



The Mobile Industrial Training Unit is a pilot project sponsored 
by the State of New Jersey, Department of Education, and funded jointly 
by the Divisions of Vocational Educational and Curriculum and Instruction 
through its Educational Programs for Seasonal and Migrant Families. It 
is designed to provide exposure, training, and evaluation for students 
with special needs (those having academic, socio-economic or other handicaps) 
for adult-, and for school dropouts. 

By operating on the philosophy of exposure, training, and evaluation, 
a transition is provided for students from school to the world of work. 

This transition is brought about by the learning of new skills and good 
work habits and by the development of positive attitudes and values 
essential for a more productive and happier life. 

The mobile unit is a custom designed trailer 60 feet long and P 
feet wide, containing its own air conditioning and heating system, 
unit can be moved throughout the State and be put into operation i 
day. It contains a complete conveyor system and equipment includii. 
time clock, automatic tape dispensers, quality control scales, and a . 
in Am/Fm radio and intercom system. The same area is converted into a 
classroom wi thi n fifteen minutes for general instruction. 
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The classroom is equipped with all types of instructional materials 
such as closed circuit TV, a movie projector, screens, record player, 
film strip and slide projectors, blackboards, bulletin boards, calculating 
machines for solving work production problems, and other classroom equip- 
ment. In addition to the working-classroom area, there is an office 
space which measures 9' x 9' and which is used for interviewing, counseling, 
and program preparation. 
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During the regular school year the unit travels to ten different 
school districts serving as many as 36 individuals at each location for 
a period of one month. During the summer months, it travels to five 
different locations serving as many as 36 individuals at each location 
for a period of two weeks. The students are trained in industrial 
procedures, techniques, and practices. All of this training is conducted 
by one coordi nator/i ns t rue tor and one assistant. 

The first phase of training deals with the job application. In this 
phase the students learn how to obtain information about jobs and sources 
of jobs. A formal application is first filled out by the student. This 
is followed by a phone call made to a company for the purpose of requesting 
a formal interview. (Arrangements are made in advance with a specific 
business or Industry in each location to obtain a personnel specialist 
to interview students^) 

The second phase deals with the simulated interview. This is a 
true-to-life situation because the students are interviewed in the office 
area of the trailer and ere asked pertinent questions concerning their 
application. During the interview a video tape is made, and afterwards 
played back to the student. During the playback, the interviewer analyzes 
and evaluates the entire process. After a time lapse of about one^alf 
day, the student is notified that he has been hired and is told to report 
for a physical examination. He then reports to work, is given manual 
dexterity test, and assigned a work station. 

The third phase is the performance of assigned duties at the mobile 
industrial site. The practical work experience is made possible through 
the fulfillment of contract agreements with companies such as Creative 
Playthings, Shulton Laboratories (cosmetics, drugs, and dispensers), 
and Volupte. Assembly and packaging operations constitute a great measure 
of the work involvement. 

The training includes the following topics (lectures and practical 
work) : 

time recording devices 
time and work schedules 

the importance of punctuality and the results of tardiness 
receiving and checking of goods 

unloading of trucks and proper use of hand trucks and tracks 

stocking and servicing of prodiction lines 

assembly line principles, practices., and procedures 

actual conducting of ir' "rview 

sorting, labeling and poking 

qua 1 i ty control 

time study 

shipping procedures and loading of trucks 

business forms - shipping, receiving, invoice, etc. 

computation of pay 

budgeting and banking 

consumer knowledge 

attitude development 
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Each week the student is given a non-negot ■ ab 1 e check to familiarize 
him with payroll deductions and pay procedures. 

The fourth and final phase is that of evaluation. Each student is 
evaluated on a daily basis. To make these evaluations more effective, 
counseling sessions are held periodically, during which the students are 
allowed to express them c elves and relate any problems that might be 
confronting them, or offer suggestions that might make the program more 
meaningful to them. In addition to relating problems and offering new 
ideas, the students receive special assistance from the instructor: they 

are told of their strong points and given suggestions as to how they 
might improve their weaknesses. The conference evaluations cover the 
area of: 

at t i tudes 
personal habits 
work habi ts 
manner of work 
qual i ty of work 
knowl edge of work 
quantity of work 

In addition to the daily evaluation, final evaluations on each student 
along with recommendations are left with the local school districts. 



The office occupations unit has only minor structural differences. 
This unit is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide with an interior easily 
converted into 3 separate instructional areas, each approximately 12 x 15 
feet. Independently these three accommodate: 

(a) typing, and computational theory instruction 

(b) duplicating, reproducing, collating and assembly instruction 

(c) key punch and data processing instruction. 

The remaining space is utilized as both an instructor office and model 
office training unit. 



in addition to the built-in and acquired instructional aids, 

{closed circuit TV, movie projector, screens, film and slide projectors, 
blackboards, bulletin boards), innumerable office machines provide 
abundant trailing opportunities for the students. Among these are: 
typewriters tboth electric and manual), adding and calculating machines, 
dictation and transcription equipment, mimeograph, multllith, fluid 
duplicator and photo offset equipment, collating and binding equipment, 
and unit record equipment. 




Unlike the Industrial unit, the office occupations unit remains at 
a school site tor a period of 6 weeks permitting a training period 
closely equivalent to a full school year of class hours. Student^ are 
enrolled in the mobile unit skills development class for 3 hours daily, 

5 days per week. Regular academic work is provided in the high school. 
On the completion of the skills period, the students ere programmed 
into a cooperative office education program for the remainder of the 
vear. The cooperative experience p mits them to practically apply the 
learned skills, ga in financ 1 a 1 remuneration and experience while employed 
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and extend the class hours for full course credit within the paren^ 
school s i t uat Ion. 

In our search for comprehensl veness , however, let us turn out: 
attention to other approaches. Still another unique training operation 
for the in-schoot youth can be cited. This program uniqueness Is 
characterized not by program content, but by the collaborative approach 
it employs. In ghetto ravaged Newark, a large department store Bam- 
berger's, Is making available training facilities to prepare distributive 
education students. Basic education subjects are taken in the local 
high school while both theory and laboratory work In distributive educa- 
tion are presented In the store facility. In essence, the store becomes 
a dual classroom and lab facility. The projection is that some 90 
students will be enroi 1 ed wfthiapproximately; one- th i rd of this enrollment 
remaining in the employ of Bamberger's and the remainder prepared for 
an infinite labor market. Here, question may be raised as the accessibility 
of the commercial facility. The same weakly based interrogations and 
arguments have been largely responsible for the perpetuation of the res- 
trictive organizational patterns, the admini strat I ve heirarchy and the 
fragmented departmental lines. There Is a need for diligent effort being 
exerted to foster and develop cooperation between education, business and 
industry. The trend toward the location of business offices and mercantile 
operations in suburbia or the urban outer perimeter has long since emerged. 

Not to be overlooked is the stationary facility such as the county 
or regional vocational multi-skills center, Several models of the multi- 
skills center have evolved. A trioka, comprised of the State MDTA, the 
Vocational Division, and a local education agency, serves as the vehicle 
for the implementation of this program in New Jersey. The multi-skills 
center provides training programs is some forty plus occupational areas 
for out-of-school age learners and adult citizens. These centers have 
been operating successfully for several years and are a supplement to 
vocational training in the public secondary school as well as that pro- 
vided at the thirteenth and fourteenth year levels in county vocational 
school s . 

A development of recent vintage and responding to the provision of 
residential vocational centers endorsed by Public Law 90-576, is the New 
Jersey Manpower Residential Center Formerly, one of the nation's several 
Job Corps Centers, the Manpower site now accommodates school-age boys from 
within the State of New Jersey with an intent toward equipping them 
socially, educationally, and vocationally for productive citizenship, 
Although our program designs have been punctuated with references to in- 
school youth, no single program descriptive has placed limitations on 
its usage with other audiences; those requiring compensatory training, 
the non-school age learner, the drop-out, or the adult needing supplemen- 
tary training. With simple modifications, any of these programs could be 
adapted for the remaining populations with whom we are concerned. The only 
limitations placed upon us are those of our earlier reference - vision, 
creativity, resources, and separatism. 
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With vision, the mobile training unit could be expanded to accom- 
modate other items of comprehensiveness In learning. We have mentioned 
the existence of the diagnostic and remedial training units. Could not 
this be used to provide that compensatory, remedial and supplementary 
training needed by the non-school age learner, the drop-out and the 
adult? Admittedly, placing our finger in the dike, is far from being 
the panacea for this community problem but it is on ft of the interests 
competing for its solution. It is feasibile to project that such c 
unit could operate both creatively and effectively to relieve the 
foundational imbalances extant with the rural disadvantaged? 

An experimental concept Identified as the Micro-Social Learning 
Center - an elementary social readiness program, is being developed 
in Vineland, New Jersey. The pilot project is designed to give dis- 
advantaged children the skills they need to be successful in school. 

The Vireland center is devoted to preschool and early childhood education, 
but Its general objectives could well be applied to an older audience. 

They are: (Woolman, 1 969) 

1. to generate the basic speech pool required for effective school 
perf o rmance 

2. to develop a reading capability 

3. to provide a situation conducive to the development of social 
interaction ski ; Is with peers and with adults, and 

4. to develop task involvement and goal-related behaviors, i,e., 
improve motivation to maintain action until a goal is reached. 

Yes, creativity, could advance the needs of diagnostic testing 
and determi nat ion, remedial, compensatory, and supplementary basic and 
vocational education. 

With resources, mobile or relocatable units can be made available 
within contiguous districts and regions. Operating on a multiple 
schedule, they could serve in-school youth during school hours; drop- 
outs, non-school age and adult learners in an evening program; and effect 
even greater productivity through a programmed summer operation. 

We can envision the summer operation serving not only the learner, 
but also as an in-service or pre-service training facility for teachers 
of the disadvantaged. Herein, the resources of public education could 
be joined with those of higher education with remarkable and inestimable 
advontages. Allow your thinking to revert to the description of the 
office occupations mobile unit. Does not that description supercede 
almost any teacher-training or public school classroom we car. visualize? 

Is it not equally important that our teachers gain the exposure to t*:e 
multiple equipment and experimental methodologies that they might more 
effectively serve the disadvantaged? 

Our several years of experience in the area of business and office 
occupations education recall an emphasis on the stenographic and book- 
keeping curriculums. Likewise, these a»*e the subject areas emphasized In 
most secondary school curriculums with the clerical skills e r sa receiving 
extremely disproportionate concern or in some cases, awesome negl' . 

The units which we have described place concentration upon skills ^velop- 
ment within the reach of the disadvantaged. 
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The connotation of separatism makes no allusion to racial separatism. 
This is an element in which social conscience substantiated by knowledge 
of the social economic needs of our country should dictate our compliance. 
The connotation here Ss that we abolish the concept of uniquely indepen- 
dent schools - whether rural, urban or suburban. America is growing with 
such great rapidity that all available land space is being used for the 
const r-'^t ion of homes and this healthy cancerous phenomenon is rapidly 
erasing the mythical and real lines dividing urbia, suburbia and rurality. 
We need to put aside detrimental, impeding and even destructive thinking 
and move toward broader regional i zat ion and comprehensiveness of educa- 
tional resources and facilities. 

Picture a mobile unit, shared by multiple districts, staffed by a 
master studio teacher, supplemented by on-site classroom instructors and 
utilizing the newest educational media - instructional television. Every 
classroom could be equipped with a profusion of methods, materials and 
consultative assistance not ordinarily available in today's classrooms, 

Educat ion U.S, A, (Kay 1970) carried a by-line, "Renaissance for 
Rural Schools" which describes a concept previously described i n- Educa- 
t ional Leadership , (October 1 968) . Benjamin Carmichael, 0 i rector of the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory believes that a renaissance for rural 
education could be the outcome of an organizational structure being 
successfully developed in Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. A model 
of the new approach which combines a group of small school districts, c 
college, and the State Department of Education, is being prepared by 
the federally supported Appalachia Educational Laboratory. Carmichael 
says the model will make it easy for districts to adopt the concept 
which is called the Educational Cooperative Program. The "Educational 
Cooperative Program," he contends, "will enable a small school which 
lacks resource to perform on a par with the most advanced districts in 
the country and will provide the vehi^e through which a district can 
alter its whole approach to teaching and thereby get away from the out- 
moded system or one teacher, one classroom, and twenty-five students." 

The cooperative is administered by a board consisting of the parti- 
cipating district superintendents, representatives of the participating 
college and State Department of Education. The latter two agencies join 
the cooperative in sharing funds, personnel and equipment. Instruction 
is taken to children by .-'ll the modern means of communication and various 
kinds of mobile facilities. Local school districts effect mu 1 1 i -d i st r i ct 
cooperat i on wl thou t suffering the loss of autonomy. Students remain in 
their local schools with their curricula being supplemented through tele- 
lecture, E I ect rowr 1 ter , television, radio, computers and mobile facilities 
The Cooperatives boast of numerous achievements: e.g,, all 16 year old 
students in a three county Tennessee area now have access to driver educa- 
tion, compared to only forty percent prior to the formation of the coopera 
tive and the cost is only two-thirds of the previous per-pupil cost; 
vocational educational courses are being shared in the same three-county 
area and vocational guidance equipment has been installed In six high 
schools; teachers with expertise in single subject areas are now being 
shared between schools as well as other benefits to gifted, pre-school 
and early childhood pupils. 



The Educational Cooperative Program, its Director cautions, should 
not be confused with sharing of educational services, an old concept that 
has been growing rapidly in recent years. The difference is termed basic. 
Sharing is a limited agreement. The Educational Cooperative Program is a 
formal structure designed to change entire instructional procedures. The 
result: improved instruction, more accessibility to educational opportu- 

nities, and a far more effective system for the money. 

Th:.~ model structure, as welt as our earlier considerations, are but 
probable and possible designs for improved accountability. Our profes- 
sional conscience should make "accountability" a primary concern. Former 
U.S« Office of Education Associate Commissioner, Leon Lessinger refers to 
this period as the "age of accountability." It is the by-word for- federal 
program operations and should similarly be the by-word for all education. 
Lessinger believes "the commitment to accountability is a powerful catalyst 
for re^jrm and renewal of the school system because accountability requires 
fundamental changes." If the measure of our accountability is to be 
positive, we must recognize that simply doing "more of f he same but harder" 
will scarcely dent the problem. New concepts of the total educational 
program are demanded, new policies, different arrangements of time -snd 
organization, more effective deployment of professional staff, and a re- 
shaped curriculum.. We cannot expect mass improvement to 'esult from a 
small or even moderato amount of tinkering. 

The accusation is correctly made and the indictment properly assigned, 
that education has failed the disadvantaged. There is little point in 
debating this truth. That time and effort would better be spent in 
"catching up." An Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Elementary Education Council Task Force, after having considered programs 
and projects for children of disadvantaged backgrounds, rendered this 
rather adroit and appropriate conclusion: 

"The situation is reminiscent of the Children's game of 
tag in which, after counting to one hundred, the child 
who is ‘IT 1 calls out a warning, 'Ready or not, here I 
com,?, 1 The problems of the disadvantaged have come. 

Ready or not, the school must act!" 
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Integrated Career Development Curriculum for Small 
Rural Schools 

Cha r les S . Winn * 



The five states of the Western States Small Schools Project have 
expended a great deal of effort in the area of career selection. One 
basic premise is that more can be done than is presently being done for 
youth attending small isolated schools, to prepare them to be better 
all-round citizens in the adult setting of their choice, whether it be 
rural or urban. 

Many new and different ideas, together with varied approaches to 
the concerns of educators working with such youth have been identified, 
developed, and tried. Some have been implemented, others have been 
discarded or set aside for later consideration or modification. Such 
efforts can be reviewed in the respective state reports of the five 
states., Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, for descrip- 
tions and details of specific activities. At the same time, the progress 
made as a result of these efforts led to the firm resolve to make a con- 
centrated effort to develop a specific career development curriculum 
for use in small schools. Thus, a formal proposal to engage in appro- 
priate developmental and evaluative activities to accomplish this end 
was prepared, submitted to the U. $. Office of Education, and ultimately 
funded. The resultant project has been entitled "An Integrated Career 
Development Curriculum for Isolated Small Schools" (ICDC). 

Early in this period of emphasis upon career selection education a 
study, which was a prime motivator for the preparation of the ICDC 
proposal, was conducted by James W. Altman under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The basic objective of Altman's study, which was reported 
in 1966, was to describe the structure of the domain of general voca- 
tional capabilities as It might exist among high school students. The 
strategy was to look for general capabilities in the relations between 
scores made by students on tests of job knowledge, where the test items 
were derived explicitly from the behaviors required for successful job 
performance. The procedure began with a preliminary selection of 76 
occupations representing a wide variety of performance requirements, 
skill levels, and industries, and for which personnel were thought to 
be needed over the next 10 to 19 years. These 76 occupations then were 
ranked and rated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in terms of the 
number of openings likely to occur during the next decade. Twenty-seven 
of the original 76 wera eliminated on this basis os having relatively 
few opportunities. Thirty-one occupations then were selected from the 
remaining 49 which were judged to offer "many" a Moderate number" of 



* Dr. Winn is Curriculum Designer, Utah State Board of Education, 
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opportunities* Each of the 31 selected occupations then was analyzed 
and described in terms of the tasks it requires. Measurable behaviors 
in those tasks were selected randomly from each occupation and trans- 
lated into test items. This provided a battery of some 600 Items which 
was administered to 10,000 students In grades 9 through 14. The re- 
sponses to these items provided the basic data for analysis. 

The principal finding was that there is an orderly set of capa- 
bilities which are general over many common occupations for which 
employment oppor tun i t ies are expected to exist for some time. These 
capabilities are at least partially independent of aptitudes as commonly 
measured and seem to have side applicability to occupations other than 
the 31 analyzed. These capabilities are organized into eight major 
areas: mechanical, electrical, spatial, chemica 1 -b i o log i ca I , communi- 

cations, numerical* human relations, and evaluation skills. 

Nothing comparable to a basic job technology, such as is suggested 
In Altman’s study, appears new to exist in the public school curriculum. 
Yet, such content would appear to be an appropriate core for a voca- 
tional cu r r i c u 1 urn wi th general occupational relevance. Placed in the 
curriculum following acquisition of basic intellectual tools and prior 
to specific vocational training, basic job technology would provide 
vocationally relevant skills, a bridge between t rad i t i ona I ly academic 
subjects and vocational training, and also provide a basis for the 
student to make preliminary career choices and a choice o: educational 
sequence . 

In addition to the ident i f r cat i on of the set of general capabili- 
ties, the principal components for an Integrated career development 
curriculum for small schools were outlined. These might be considered 
as domains and were rationally derived as being society and work, occu- 
pational information, self-knowledge, ca ree r-p.lann 1 ng , basic technology, 
and specific vocational. For purposes of the 1CDC project some realign- 
ments or combinations of the elements were made. This resulted In the 
identification of three domains, basic technologies, society and the 
world of work, and career guidance. Because of the limitations of full 
program development in the project schools of the ICOC, it was decided 
not to Include specific vocational at this time. Subsequent efforts 
may do so, however, 

It should be noted that even though for convenience names and 
labels were affixed to the domains of concern as stated above, at no 
time should it be considered that they function in isolation nor are 
they separate and apart from each other. 

The broad objects of the Project were the: (1) development of 

instructional objectives in terms of desired terminal behavior appro- 
priate to the student in the small isolated secondary school for each 
part of the integrated curriculum; and (2) the determination of the 
concepts, skills and attitudes students need In order that they may 
demonstrate appropriate behaviors specified for each instructional 
objective. As project personnel began to wrestle with these objectives 
they came to the conclusion that the first really had an erroneous 
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assumption built into it and therefore ought to be modified to read, 
"The development of instructional objectives in terms of desired 
criterion behavior to be obtained appropriate to the student in the 
small isolated secondary school for each part of the integrated 
curriculum." 

The tasks of determining objectives were classified into the three 
categories or domains: basic technologies, career selection and 

guidance, and society and the world of work. Three teams of writers 
prepared performance objectives dealing with their respective assign- 
ments. Following the review of the original drafts of these objectives 
by the Quality Assurance Panel, the draft statements were revised in 
keeping with the suggestions made by the panel. 

Following the development of the behavioral objectives a single 
concept learning unit approach was developed to be used as the student 
learning vehicle. The instructions for the learning units are as 
f ol 1 ows ; 



The ICOC learning unit is designed to provide for the student know- 
ledge which will help him learn at his own rate and on an individual 
basis. The student will be able to reach* measurab 1 e performances at 
rates unique to his needs as he is involved with in-life experiences. 

If the student Is engaged in an in-life experience and If he Is 
stimulated to learn about the use of a tool, a product, or a concept, he 
will select the learning unit designed to meet this stimulus. He will 
take the Fre-test based upon the knowledge in the learning unit. If 
the Pre-test indicates that he needs additional knowledge and practice 
on certain behavioral objectives, he will select from the suggested 
learning materials and activities those sections which help to fulfill 
h i s spec i f !c ne^ds . 

As he proceeds through the learning unit, self tests will give him 
immediate feedback on his progress. If the student completes all of 
the behavior objectives and believes he is ready for the post test, 
his teacher wi I 1 present the test and evaluate his progress. Upon 
successful completion of the post test the student will return to his 
i n - 1 i f e ex.pe r i ences . 



During the entire learning unit the teacher will help to facilitate 
student-teacher and student-student interaction. The teacher will 
observe student progress and when necessary direct the student toward 
alternate learning materials. 



The learning unit will provide an individualized program for both 
the teacher and the student. It will provide the student with immediate 
knowledge, response, and help as he requires such for in in-life exper- 
ience, The effectiveness of student learning can be greatly improved 
through teacher and student coordination of In-life experiences with 
individual learning units at the time the student is stimulated to 
learn. The following is an introduction to the criteria for a 
learning unit. 
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Briefly, these are the specifications for a learning unit: 

1. Purpose or objective of the units is clearly stated to the 
student in terms of the behavior or competency he must demonstrate, a 
product he must produce or an event In which he will participate* it 
will state how he can demonstrate what he has learned. 

2. The student will be given real sensory experiences with real 
life objects, events, or processes that make up the concept being 
deve 1 oped • 

3. Testing exercises will be placed at important, logical or 
sequential points within the unit* 

4. Provision will be made for che student to practice new learn- 
ings in one or two prototype real-iife situations or simulated 

s i t ua t i ons , 



5. Suggestions will be made for inquiry and quest and additional 
references listed. Resources, especially categories of human resources, 
will be 1 is ted, 

6. Sample criterion items for development of pre- and post-tes«.s 
will be given. These will be cued to the objectives of the unit and 
will take into account the depth of interest and differences In ability 
of students. 

7. Prerequisite behaviors, if any, will be identified* 

8. The unit will contain a list of technical terms and conct k 
in order of their introduction. 

9. Equipment needed will be listed. 

10. A normal time framewil! be included. 

11. Vocabulary will be at the seventh grade leval--units will be 
used in grades $ through 12. 

The learning units will be tested and evaluated by the fourteen 
project schools ?n the five states. After the field test, the units 
will be available for use by all schools. 



Trends and Significant Differences in Vocational 
Education Programs for Indian Americans 

John H. Peterson, Jr. * 



I know of few fields of education in which critical facts ere so 
often lacking or whero contradictory opinions more often abound than in 
Indian education. But at the same time, there are few fields in which 
report after report and investigation after investigation has addressed 
itself to the same problem. In his recent statement on Fedeial Indian 
Dolicy, President Nixon succinctly stated that Indian Americans "are 
the most deprived and most isolated minority group in our nation. On 
virtually every scale of measurement... the Indian people rank at the 
bottom. "( 1 ) I will not take time to quote the dismal statistics on the 

condition of Indian American? except on two points of particular interest 
and concern for vocational educators; 1) Unemp 1 oyrren t - In 1967 over 
37 percent of Indldan men on reservations were unemployed. This unem- 
ployment rate is 50 percent higher than that for the United States as a 
whole during the \'orst of the Great Depress r on (2) , 2) Educa t i on - The 
dropout rate for Indian students is presently two times the national 
average and the average educational level of Indians under Federal super- 
vision is less than six schooi > rs(l). Clearly, there is a great need 
for expanded vocational training r fndian Americans. The recent 
Senate report on Indian education entitled A National Tragedy (3) makes 
clear that this applied equally to Indian vocational education. 

The past failure in Indian general and vocational education stems 
from a multitude of factors. | think we can examine the major factors 
best by looking at three questions or controversies which affect the 
curriculum, goals and direction of Indian vocational education programs. 
These questions are: 1} To what extent are Indians different from other 

disadvantaged rural groups, and to what extent do such possible differ- 
ences affect program planning? 2) To what extent chould vocational edu- 
cation and training prepare for and encourage relocation from rural areas, 
and to what extent should training be tied to and facilitate local 
community development? 3) Who should fund, direct, and control Indian 
vocational programs? I will not attempt to provide final answers to 
these three questions, if indeed there are ar.y final answers to them. 
Rather, I feel that an understanding of the issues and alternatives in- 
volved in these questions is essential for adequate planning and execution 
of vocational edjcation programs for Indian Americans. 

ARE INDIANS DIFFERENT? 

It is certainly true, as Barbara Kemp of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation pointed out, that "There is a commonality of problems to all low 
income/low education peoples living in isolation^). 8ut beyond this 
commonality, are Indian Americans sufficiently different to require 
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special approaches In vocational education? 

As you know, this series of multiple institutes is based on the 
assumption that there are some special problems peculiar to the rural 
disadvantaged that must be taken into account if possibilities for pro- 
gram success in vocational education are to be maximized. If this r ssump- 
t'on is correct, it follows that if there are significant differences among 
rural disadvantaged populations, these must also be taken into consideration 
in planning vocational programs. 

Some reports seem to conclude that no such significant differences exist. 
They would hold that the divergence of the fndian population from the gen- 
eral population in terms of employment, education, and health simply 
reflects the extreme poverty of Indian communities. Harold Miller reflects 
this view when he states, “The thread that ties all the Indian cultures to- 
gether may well be the 'culture of pover ty 1 . lf (5) If Dr. Miller is correct, 
then one could conclude that programs applicable to other poverty groups 
would probably be equally applicable to Indian Americans. The disadvan- 
taged background of the Indian trainee would certainly be considered in 
the curriculum, For example, given the low educational level, basic edu- 
cation in addition to specific job skills would be essential for many 
trainees. Additional specific skills for modern living, such as driver 
training for the man, or even modern homemaking skills for he wife would 
be needed in many instances. 8ut the curriculum need not make any special 
recognition of the fact that the trainee is an Indian American, 

The opposite position is taken by both some authorities on Indian 
education and by some Indian leaders themselves. Two recent books by 
educators with long experience in Indian education strongly argue the 
need for educators working with Indian American children to recognize 
cultural differences often ignored by non-Indians (5,6,7). The Report of 
the First All-Indian Statewide Confe rence on California Indian Education 
indicated that many Indians feel that teachers of Indians need special 
training, including first-hand orientation to the particular fndian group 
with which the teacher is to work(8) . 

The pervasiveness of this controversy over the extent to which Indian 
Americans are different from other Americans was well demonstrated at a 
recent conference on Indian vocational education convened by ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. At the conference, a 
committee made up of representatives of local educational agencies con- 
cluded that no special recommendations need be made because the charac- 
teristics of Indian Americans are found in other disadvantaged groups as 
well as in the general populat ion(9) . . The Indian committee at the same 
conference stressed, among other things, the reed to sensitize teachers 
to Indian cu 1 ture ( 1 0) . 

I would like to suggest that this is not an either/or question. Rather, 
the need for recognition of Indian background and corresponding adjustment 
of vocational education programs probably depends on boUi the age and the 
background of the trainee. Indian groups vary widely in the degree to 
which traditional practices are followed and the degree to which traditional 
languages are spoken. Sharp differences are sometimes found even between 



different communities in the same Indian group, Those of you who went 
on the field trip to the Choctaw reservation last Saturday saw for 
yourselves the dramatic difference between the more traditional 8ogue 
Chitto c omnn unity and the more modern Pearl River community, only twenty 
niles away. In Bogue Chitto, 45 percent of all households still follow 
the traditional occupation of farming, while in Pearl River, only 14 per- 
cent of all households are engaged -in fa rm ? ng (11). Likewise, In Bogue 
Chitto 92 percent of all households speak primarily Choctaw at home, 
while in Pearl River only 60 percent of all households continue to speak 
primarily Choctaw at home (II). 

The need for special attention being given to the general background 
of the trainee would seem to be more important for the success of a pro- 
gram in Bogue Chitto than Pearl River. Likewise, vocational programs 
in certain Indian communities may be able to disregard the particular 
background of the trainees, while in other communities, this may not be 
possible i " the program is to succeed at the desired level. 

Just as specialized programs may be more important for some Indian 
communities than for others, it seems quite clear that specialized pro- 
grams are more important for certain age groups than for others. Reco- 
mmendations for specialized curriculums for Indian students suem most 
often to apply to early elementary students than for older s U den t s (6 , 7) ► 
For younger Indian students, the need for specialized curriculums has 
been strongly argued by a psychologist with long experience in Indian 
education, John Bryde. In his study of scholastic failure and person- 
ality conflict among Indian students, Bryde found that as Indian youth 
reach adolescence, they experience an increasing degree of conflict 
as to their place in modern society, and that this conflict is related 
to scholastic fa i 1 u re (12). Bryde recommends a program that would take 
special cognizance of Indian culture end history, and thereby help 
Indian students reconcile the conflicts they face and form positive 
self-concepts necessary for both academic and vocational success. 



Bryde does not i.entton vocational education, but it seems to me 
that a strong program in pre -vocat iona 1 training and vocational training 
can make an equal contribution to the problem he describes. In fact, 
the identity conflict he describes might stem at least in part from 
what might be calle< the romantic stereotype about Indians. This 
stereotype equates being Indian with be 5 . . g t rad i t i ona 1 --s uccessf u 1 
Indians seem somehow to be less Indian. This problem is intensified 
by the fact that most Indian students !i 'e in areas with a heavy unem- 
ployment rate and a corresponding shortage of successful Indian adults 
upon whom the Indian youth can model their aspirations, A specific 
example may illustrate what I mean. 
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Prior to I 9b9 there were no Choctaw policemen in Mississippi, and 
Choctaw children did not express any interest in becoming policemen. 

T he creation of a Choctaw Police Force has resulted in widespread 
interest in the occupation of policeman, even to the extent of Choct *w 
children making picture books in school about Indian policemen. Actually, 
this problem is not limited to Indian youth. Surveys of Choctaw farmers 
in Mississippi showed that mvSt Choctaw farmers in Mississippi recognized 
the limitations of their occupa t ion ( 1 3) , but had little or no knowledge 
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of alternatives, or how to prepare themselves for these al te rna t i ves ( 1 1 ) . 

Thus it seems possible that the conflict Bryde describes may 
result not from just traditional Indian values, but also from the in- 
ability of Indians to see possibilities for vocational success a s 
Indians . This would suqgest that both a specialized Indian curriculum 
ard a regular pre-voca t i ona 1 and vocational programs could contribute 
to the vocational and academic success of Indian students. In fact, 
the two might well Le combined into a single program as was tried by 
Henry Burger in an experimental pre-vocat i ona I program for Navajo 
youth(!4). The Drogram involved study of traditional Navajo building 
principles and then relating these to the current building trades. 

Burger thus used ethnic history to teach ethnic economic opportunity. 
Imaginative vocational educators should be able to construct even 
better combinations of specialized Indian materials with standard 
vocational education materials. 

Harold Miller suggests that it may even be possible to 
increase academic and vocational success of Indian students without 
creating any vocational program for them at all. In a study of 
Indian students in North Dakota, Miller found that the best predictor 
of academic achievement and vocational maturity of Indian students 
was the occupation of the father and the education of the father and 
mother. This relationship was so strong and positive that he concluded 
funds presently being spent on remedial programs for Indian pupils might 
well be redirected toward adult educa t i on (3) . In other words, programs 
designed to raise the educational and occupational level of Indian 
adults might be more directly beneficial to the Indian student than 
programs aimed directly at the InJian student. 

Regardless of whether one wishes to emphasize the need for 
specialized curriculum or regular curriculum, there is no question of 
the need for expanded pr e-vocat i ona 1 and vocational educational programs 
for Indians of all ages, in all Indian communities. This leads to the 
second question that must be considered in planning vocational programs 
for Indian Americans. 

TRAINING FOR RFLOCAT I ON OR LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 

All vocational programs, whether for youth or adults, ulti- 
mately have the goal of job placement. 8ut are fndi.fdunls being 
trained for jobs in the local area, or for jobs in another area, 
possibly an urban environment? Since there is a high degree of unem- 
ployment and a surplus of labor in most Indian communities, it seems 
logical that joo training must often be associated with the need for 
Indians to go to other areas to work. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has estimated that even with full practical utilization, reservation 
lands would provide a livelihood for less than half the population 
now residing on them(5) . Miller bluntly states, "Nearly every Indian 
pupil faces a fact of life that when he has completed his education, 
economic and vocational success will be most readily achieved if he 
leaves the reservation."^) 
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However, if relocation to urban areas is accepted as the goal of 
vocational education programs, then the programs must take into account 
the divergence of the present community of residence from the future 
community of work. Let me again mention the Bogue Chi 1 1 o community, 
an hour^ drive south, as an example. fn this community 90 percent of 
all families are composed of a husband and wife born in the community 
and only 2 percent of all families are composed of botn a husband and 
wife born in another Choctaw dommunity. Thus Bogue Chitto is more 
than just a rural ne i ghborhood . In many respects it is an extended 
kinship group with all families being related to most other families 
through kinship and marriage. Relocation for someone from this commun- 
ity involves the cutting of close family ties and taking up residence 
for the first time in a community of strangers with whom there is little 
common background and no common native language. Thus the degree of 
adjustment required to relocate from Bogue Chitto to an urban area wouid 
be far greater than that required of most rural residents. 

Yet increasing numbers of Indian Americans are attempting to r iake 
this adjustment, moving to urban areas. For in spite of their attach- 
ment to their home communities, they prefer to seek the better employ- 
ment opportunities in urban areas. Over 100,000 Indian Americans left 
reservations between 1952 and 1968 through voluntary participation in 
relocation programs operated by the Bureau of Indian Af fa f rs (2) a This 
does not indicate the total urban migration. James Officer has esti- 
mated that Tor every three Indians participating in the formal rejec- 
tion programs, two additional Indians leave to join urban friends a 
relatives oi their own(15). In recent years vocational education pro- 
grams have been offered to almost half of all relocatees because of 
the high rate of return by untrained Indians. Even with such training, 
return rates remain high, although the exact rate is subject to much 
controversy. Senate study of Indian education estimates an ultimate 
return rate as high as 75 ^rcent(3). Joan Ablon has estimated the 
ultimate return rate may be around 50 percent(l6). 

Obviously there is a need for more longitudinal information on 
vocational training and relocation, but certain facts are clear. 

1) There is a need fur expanded vocational training if relocation is 
to be a success. 2) This training must include not just voca; 
skills and basic education programs, but also programs to pre, 
people for urban life. 3) Training and relocation by family uni 
seem best. U) There is a need for expanded services to Indians after 
relocation. President Nixon's recent message on Indian Affairs has 
promised expanding Federal funding to Indian centers in major cities 
in order to meet this last need! 



It must be pointed out also that the rate of return does not indicate 
a total failure of the vocational training and relocation program. Sorkin 
points out that returnees to the reservation, while earning less than they 
had earned in the city, earned mere than they woutd have nad they not left 
the r eserva t i on(2) . Thus, training and job experience in the city Cicreased 
occupational changes upon returning home. In fact it seems that many 
Indians do not go to the city with the idea of remaining there, but 
eventually plan to return, and often only delay returning until they 
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are fairly sure they will be able to secure employment at home. 

As a result of the relatively small size of the training and 
relocation program, as well as the return rate, Sorkin found that the 
total impact of relocation on reservation unempl ovmen t was small (2). 

In fact, net out-migration is not as large as the growth of reservation 
population resulting in a continuing increase of reservation population. 
Sorkin concluded that the need for relocation will continue to grow 
unless industria 1 izat Ton occurs on reservations at a far more rapid 
rate. Mr. Gibson will speak more directly on this, point. 

WHO SHOULD DIRECT, CONTROL, AND FUND INDIAN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS? 

In addition to the question of the degree of modification 
needed rn vocational education programs to meet the particular needs 
of Indian Americans and the question of training for relocation or 
local development, there is a third problem in Indian vocational edu- 
cation, the problem of who should fund, direct, and control Indian 
vocational programs. 

For most of the history of this country, res pons i b i 1 i ty for 
all Indian programs was assumed by the Federal Government in exchange 
for ownership of Indian lands (1,15). These special obligations applied 
only to Indians living on or adjacent to reservation lands. The urban 
migration of Indians has resuited in increasing numbers of Indians not 
being qualified for special Federal endian programs, and at the same 
time, since World War II, Federal iudisi. policy has been one of termi- 
nating the special obligation of the Government toward Indians and 
increasing involvement by state and local governments in Indian programs. 

Unfortunately, confusion as to the status of Indian Americans 
has frequently resulted in their failure to receive the needed support 
from state gove rnements . Also Federal funding has all too often been 
too low to provide adequate services through either state or Federal 
agencies. In other cases, legislative restrictions wave unnecessarily 
limited the use of vital funds by Indians. A case in point is the use 
of vocational education funds. Since the Vocational Education Act does 
not permit the matching of Federal money with other Federal money, the 
Bureau of Indian Aftairs cannot direct. y make use of matching funds 
ava i lab le{4) , Thus, schools where vocational education money is 
vitally needed are denied this money. Apparently Bureau of Indian 
Aftairs schools must wait for special appropriations for vpcational 
education, or for special enabling legislation such as has been passed 
for the Appalachian area. This case is a perfect example of how Indians 
fail to receive needed service's and funds through oversight and neglect. 

Earlier this month President Nixon announced a new direction 
in Federal Indian programs which may correct many of the past problems 
in Indian educa t i on( 1 ) . The President's program re-emphasizes the 
special obligation of the Federal Government to Indian Americans, re- 
quests from Congress a higher level of funding for Indian programs, and 
a’so requests legi s l a tlon which wi I 1 enable individual Indian groups to 
tak'J complete responsibi I i ty for tha direction of their own programs. 



I strongly urge you to read this statement in its entirety, since most 
of Nixon's arguments for local Indian control can be applied equally to 
the need for greater Indian involvement in and direction of Indian voca- 
tional education. President Nixon indicates that the time has come to 
create conditions whereby the Indian future is determined by Indian acts 
and Indian decisions. He states that in this way, programs will recognize 
and build upon the capacities and insights of the Indian people themselves 
and better meet the local needs through more flexible programing. I feel 
that sone of the questions about Indian vocational education that I 
raised earlier cannot be answered at a national or even a state level 
because of the different needs and resources of Individual Indian communi- 
ties. For this reason, increased local involvement by Indian communities 
in program planning and direction would enable Indian Americans to answer 
these questions for themselves at the local level in accordance with local 
needs . 
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Vocational Education and Indian Americans 



A Panel (Discussion 



In order to place Indian vocational education programs in a 
specific community context, following Dr. Peterson*s presentation, three 
Choctaw Indian officials described various vocational education programs 
and needs in the Choctaw communities of Mississippi. The speakers and 
topics were; 

1. Mr. Robert Benn^- "Vocational Training and Community Development 
Projects." Mr. Benn described the merging of a self-help housing 
program with a construction training program which permitted the 
completion of 45 new houses in record time through the use of con- 
struction trainees. At the same time, the building program provided 
an ideal training site, with the trainees themselves accomplishing 
all finish work on the final block of 15 houses, all of which passed 
government inspection with no deficiencies to be corrected. Mr, Benn 
briefly mentioned other projects carried out on the Choctaw reserva- 
tion uniting community development projects and vocational training, 
such as heavy equipment operators 1 school, which performed the 
initial land-clearing operations for construction of a new community 
facilities building. Mr. Benn emphasiz r J that through coordination 
of this type, rot only do Indian trainees receive much needed realis- 
tic training, but that in the process the entire community benefits. 

9 

2. Mr. Jimmy Gibson - "Vocational Training and Economic Development." 

Mr. Gibson described the past employment problem of the Choctaws, 
and the fact that lack of local employment in capacities other than 
tenant farmers or day laborers had forced the out-migration of the 
better educated, more highly skilled Choctaws. Mr. Gibson emphasized 
the need for further industrial development in the area, and for 
providing job training in connection with local industries. This 
would not only raise the level of living on the reservation, but 
industrial employment would help stem the forced ou t-m i gra v i on re- 
sulting from the lack of local opportunity. This would in turn 
result in children in the ChocMw communities being exposed to 
people of varying occupations, giving them examples of successful 
Indians to follow, Mr. Gibson reported on current attempts to 
attract industry, and admitted that the task was hard, requiring 

the cooperation of economic development personnel, educators, and 
tribal leaders. However, if these efforts proved successful, it 
would give a tremendous boost to tribal morale, and in the people's 
confidence in their ability to do things for themselves. 

3 . Mr. Frank Henryk- "Para-Professional, Professional and Management 
Training Needs in Indian Communities," Mr. Henry emphasized the 
pressing need for para-professional, professional, and management 
training for Indian communities. He cited the fields of health, 
education, and management of tribal enterprises as the areas where 
this need is greatest. Like Mr. Gibson, Mr. Henry stressed the 
impact an Choctaw ch'ldren of seeing Choctaw or other Indian adults 
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working as nurses, teachers, and administrators. Mr. Henry also empha- 
sized that programs could be more efficiently handled through training 
Indians, since they would have a permanent commitment to their communi- 
ties. For example, presently public health doctors serve two-yea tours 
of duty, and then leave the reservation to be replaced by a new inexper- 
ienced doctor, who likewise does not understand the language of the 
people. Mr. Henry also called attention to large numbers of older Indians 
who have performed sub-professional jobs for years, and who could move to 
performance on a higher level if given suitable training. Mr, Henry felt 
that the training needs in these higher occupation levels were at least as 
important as the need for lower level training, and that training individ- 
uals for jobs at this level would enable the Indian people to make a 
greater contribution to the solution to their own problems. 

Following the above presentations questions were directed to the 
panel and the remainder of the session was spent in discussion of the 
heeds and problems of Indian vocational education. 



Mr. Benn is a former naval officer and a former Chairman of the 
Choctaw Tribal Council. In his capacity as Housing Officer for the 
Choctaw Agency, he was primarily responsible for the development of 
the programs he described. He is presently the highest placed Mississippi 
Choctaw in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

2 

Mr. Gibson holds a Master's Degree in Guidance and worked for several 
years as a high school counselor before accepting his present position as 
reservation planner with the East Central Economic Development Council 
which coordinates economic development in the seven-county area surrounding 
Choctaw reservations. In accepting this position, Mr. Gibson became the 
first Mississippi Choctaw to hold a professional level position in either 
state or local government programs in Mississippi. 

^ Mr. Henry is especially qualified to speak on professional training, 
particularly for older Indians. Leaving the Choctaw commun i t i es as a 
young man, he l"‘ter returned and for the past two years, he and his wife 
have been involved in a special work-study program designed to increase 
the number of qualified Indian teachers. Additionally, Mr. Henry is 
currently serving as Vice Chairman of the Mississippi Choctaw Tribal 
Counc i 1 . 
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EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR 

AMERICAN INDIANS 



Anthony F. Pur ley * 



American Indian education in the United States has become a vital 
social enterprise. Today it embraces formal education at the pre-school, 
primary, secondary, and higher education levels. Included as an important 
cornerstone within the total educational framework are vocational and 
continuing education. 

Changing vocational technology is placing even greater demands on 
Indian people, along with offering them new opportunities. In its de- 
mands, technology is bringing about changes to the personal and social 
life, as well as the occupational life of American Indians. It has in- 
creased the number of possibilities for personal enjoyment. Cultural and 
recreational activities presently require better vocational and general 
educational levels in order for individuals to participate on => satis- 
fying leve 1 . 



While total accurate statistics for measurement of th 
vocational education programs and needs for Indian people a- 
able, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, through the Division 01 
Assistance has served approximately 60,000 Indian people tm 
Vocational Training programs and through Direct Employment $ 
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Other information is available through other Bureau of <d!an Af- 
fairs divisions. The Branch of Education, through such sclools as 
Haskell Institute, the Institute of American Indian Arts in anta e > 

New Mexico, the Indian School in Brigham City, Utah, and othe- e< Jcational 
facilities is also involved in entry level vocational trai,. ?n q for In- 
d ians . 



Private Industry has become involved in vocational training of 
,f ha rd-core 1 * Indian people. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, t vt. jh the 
Division of Employment Assistance, has contracted to such c rpordtions 
as Thiokol Chemical Corporation, Philco-Ford, Bendix, and RlA . to develop 
unique resident vocational training programs, 

Indian organizations, whether tribal or a combination o' - ibes, 
are also rapidly becoming involved in vocational education ar orientation 
to jobs for Indian people. Funding for Indian involvement co. r from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, private corporations, private f- .■ datiors, 
and tribal sources. Some of these Indian organizations aie: e United 

Tribes of North Dakota, The Zuni Indian Pueblo of New Mexico All 

Indian Pueblo Council of New Mexico, The Urban Indian Oeveh u Associa- 
tion of California, and the Inter-tribal Council of Cellfo nr. 

While concern for vocational training for Indian peop ? a « 'ncrear.ing, 



* Anthony F. Purley is Assistant Director, Roswell Employ! ■ ■ t 1 'ring 
Center, Roswell, New Mexico. 
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Indian unemployment still ranges between 40 and 75 per cent in comparison 
with about 4 per cent for the nation as a whole. Vocational education 
is no longer adequate in its teaching of fixed habits and established 
facts. The emphasis for Indian people now must be on the ability to 
meet new situations n hew, not what, to learn. Technological changes 

are occurring so ra ,ly, Indian people must be trained so that they can 

adapt themselves to new methods of doing things; new ideas. Vocational 
education for Indians has not focused on this aspect of training. To 
failure oriented Indian people, learning is only meaningful if they desire 
to do in jobs outside of school. 

The nature and scope of vocational education for Indian people is 
complex and increasing in Its vastness. A more critical examination of 
present programs is a must. 

Current research on evaluation, methods and techniques, and the status 
of the various vocational education programs are meager if not non- 
existent. Agencies concerned wi th research in all aspects of Indian 
education have been unable to secure any studies that are currently re- 
levant to the evaluation of vocational programs for Indian peopje. 

The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Rural 
Education and Small Schools at New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 
lists about three studies that mi^ht facilitate current efforts. They 
are: "Project Awareness, Un fvers i ty-Amc r i can Indian Educational En- 

richment and Vocational Motivation Program, Annual Re^rt, "Paskewitz, 
Daniel and Stark, Matthew, University of Minnesota, St, Paul, 1967, 47 p* 
"Doorway Toward the Light, The Story of the Special Navajo Education 
Program," Coombs, L. Madison, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D,C f , 
1962, l?4 p., and "An Evaluation of Institutional Vocational Training 
Received By American Indians Through the Muskogee, Oklahoma Area Office 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs," Blume, Paul R., Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, i960, 261 p. 

Without detailing traditional assumptions and historical shortcomings 
..hat are still prevalent, the Blume study at Oklahoma State appears to 
be one of the Letter effort toward evaluation of Indian vocational pro- 
grams. Criteria of the evaluation by Mr. Blume included employment ex- 
perience, income, labor force attachment, and benefit cost ratio. An 
overview of the study will suffice, however, it is representative of other 
studies, reports, observations, and assumptions that this writer examined 
and heard, with the possible exception of the benefit cost ratio. 

Trainee characteristics brought our by the study were: (l) The aver- 
age trainee was better educated than the average Indian, (2) The employ- 
ment and incon* 5 levels were low by most standards, (3) There was a high 
noncompletion rate among the trainees, and (4) The questionnaire response 
rate was partially afficted by the cultural and historical background of 
the trainees. Conclusions were: 0) Training completion results in 

average increase in income of $1,929, (2) The average increase in employ- 
ment was about three and one half months of additional employment, and 
(3) The social benefit cost ratio was found to be 2.39. 

The above s f uJy pin-pointed two specific needs. One, of course, is 
the pressing need for more relevant studies In vocational education. 



The other is a much needed re-direction of research away from the evalu- 
ations of skills and numbers only In vocational programs. 

Some traditional concepts were also implied that are grossly in- 
adequate today. The old concept of vocational education for Indians as 
exclusively "shop 11 education was implied. Furthermore, the belief that 
vocational education is only for the less able, therefore Indians can 
do better in vocational education was another implication. Traditional 
approaches are valid because "cultural conflict" is a major consideration 
where Indians are involved in vocational or other education. These con- 
cepts must be dispelled as it concerns Indian people because it has es- 
tablished a reputation of inflexibility in evaluation procedures of vo- 
cational progress. 

To provide a more favorable climate for more valid research in e- 
valuation several things must occur. One, the highest priorities in voca- 
tional education must be given to the employability of Indian young people 
including both initial and continuing employability. These priorities 
must come about without being limited by traditional concepts and learning 
theories as it concerns Indian people. This is especially pertinent as 
the present job structure requirements in specific jobs are spiraling 
and that the Indian population has the greatest bulge of employable youth 
in proportion to the total Indian population. 

Another is the misconception that academic education and vocational 
education present an either - or choice to the Indian needs more attention 
The unfortunate stigma that is attached to Indian people in relationship 
to vocational education must be removed. Vocational education for Indians 
does not eliminate all other forms of general or liberal education. 

The third thing that must occur is the realization that the lack of 
a solid foundation in the basic communicative and computative skills Is 
the greatest deterrent to Indian employability. In addition, we must 
inform students that elements of vocational skills are included in any 
professional education. 

The fourth needed action is to remove the in f lex i b i 1 i ty forced on 
Indian vocational programs. Since .rrost vocational education for Indian 
people is funded by some federal agency, many of the programs are in- 
flexible because everything is prescribed by law. less rigid definition 
of allocations is needed to extend vocational education of every kind so 
Indian people will have opportunities everywhere for work. 

In light of the conditions and limitations described above, future 
studies must put emphasis toward innovation in pure research and more 
actual experimentation in vocational education. 

Some efforts toward these innovations have already begun. The 
Division of Employment Assistance in the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
taken the lead. In its effo r t to improve and evaluate present vocational 
programs for Indian people, this division has involved private corporation 
to assist it in experimentation and innovation of vocational education 
in its demonstration projects contracted to private Industry. It has 
asked Thiokol Chemical Corporation to come up with new ways of evaluation 
of present vocational programs. In response to this request, Thiokol 



Chemical Corporation established the Roswell Employment Training Center, 
which has a perpetual Indian student body of 350 Indians broken up into 
100 Indian families, including children, and 150 single male and female 
Indian students, and a Police Academy with a 40 man cadet corps. Exper- 
iments and demonstrations in innovative teaching techniques, counseling, 
curriculum and job preparation are part of the Roswell Employment Training 
Center program. 

In response to the request of the Division of Employment Assistance 
for a clearer definition of goals and an overhaul of the educational 
process, in terms of more adequate measuring procedures and well defined 
objectives, Thiokol Chemical Corporation is developing the following 
methodologies for use in Indian vocational programs: (l) The first method 

employed to facilitate evaluation was the "systems" approach to training. 
This approach to training includes the careful integration of several 
sub-systems and components. In essence, the integration and interaction 
of vital components results frtm a systems design that insures the most 
efficient and effective learning for the individual student through in- 
dividually prescribed programs leading to the achievement of beha\ioral 
goals. Steps for implementation include stating the output specifications 
in terms of behavioral objectives, synthesizing the objective among the 
various disciplines, developing appropriate materials and measurement 
instruments, and selecting media, A task analysis is a vital part of 
the "systems approach," The task analysis as applied here facilitates 
appropriate feedback. Feedback, in this case, is information concerning 
the adequacy of the training program in meetinQ the needs of the trainees 
and the employers. The system in operation also focuses on the incoming 
trainee as an individual having specific and unique strengths and weak- 
nesses. It determines the abilities and skills the trainee already 
possesses, as well as those that net * to be developed. Assessment is 
contiguous end it starts the individual into the development process 
where he should Start and not whore others should start. It allows the 
student to move at his own rate and compares h i s progress wi th this own 
development from one per'od to the next. The "systems approach" pro- 
vides a framework for collecting information needed to: (a) design 

training programs that meet the needs f the students and the require- 
ments of the employers, (b) operate training p, ograms efficiently, (c) a- 
dapt Instruction to the changing requirements, (d) provide a constant 
check and evaluation of training based upon realistic job and life-re- 
lated criteria, (e) develop better methods of attaining vocational train- 
ing objectives, 

(2) The second method and of more recent design, is the cost benefit 
analysis for evaluation. in determining costs in vocational education 
many basic factors have never been quantified. There has been no clear 
guide for measuring vocational school outputs, fhe cost benefit system 
basically includes information collection, analysis, end expel (mentation 
as ways of efficiently expending money. In essence it is perpetual 
program accounting. This system, while still in the experimental s:age, 
assists expenditure decisions away from the increrental type and allows 
for analysis of the cost of input, developmental process, output, and 
the p.ognosis of output success with data needed to analyze and assess 
alternative patterns of resource allocation. It assists .n determining 
the Cost of an individual's training and what his contribution back into 
the economy will be over a set number of years in the future. The system 
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itself evaluates and facilitates forecasting, programming , and budgeting. 

(3) Evaluation is constant by another method of measuring technolo- 
gical learning effectiveness by vocational clusters rather than by one 
specific vocational skill. Skill training includes various areas of a 
given vocatinn. As an example, Auto Mechanics trainees are exposed to 
small two cycle engines, tune-up, auto welding, body and fender, painting, 
in addition to the main course of instruction. Every erfort is rrede to 
develop a flexible worker and his course content in addition to his spe- 
cific vocational course includes verbal and written communication, human 
relations, computation, reading, reading comprehension, and an analysis 
and solution of problems. The student is evaluated in relationship to 
course content and inculcated with better working habits, pride, and the 
desire to continue his development beyond his terminal status. Periodic 
evaluation by personal interviews, observations, team meetings of teachers, 
verbal and written tests, and job performance is a vital part of the 
program. 




(4) The use of consultants is another method of evaluation of the 
training program. Industrial involvement is a vital part of this evalu- 
ation procedure. Businessmen or workers representing the various voca- 

ti rial clusters act as a ccmmi ttee of consul tan ts and per iodfca 11 y evaluate 
the vocational program. In addition, Indian people representing Indian 
tribes from various sections of the United States are also set up in a 
committee of consultants for evaluation of the program. A local committee 
of citizens representing educators, businessmen, agencies, and civic or- 
ganizations are also part of the consultant group that assists in evalu- 
ation of program content. 

(5) One final method of evaluation is periodic self-evaluation of 
staff anc administrators regarding the program content, staff effectiveness, 
and staff attitudes, This method also includes student pa r t i c i pa t ion in 
evaluation of program content and staff effectiveness. Student peer 
groups evaluation of one another through group encounters is a valuable 
part of this method. 

In view of :ome of my observations and experiences concerning the 
evaluation of vocational programs fo*- Indian people, many recommendations 
come to mind. However, I realize not all recommenda t ions are resea rehab le 
ot this time. I wou 1 d recommend priorities be given to the fol laving 
for research or demonstration: 

(1) Research to develop a more accurate and adequate picture of the 
status of vocational education for Indians. 

(2) Research in vocational education standards for teachers. So 
little is known about the training and sources of recruitment of teachers, 

(3) More studies to explore the values, attitudes and motivation 
ne . ssary beyond basic job skills. Studies should not be necessarily 
cultural in nature, and should include teachers, employers, and students. 

(4) More demonstration projects in education resource development 
and training focusing on vocational education curriuclum, school organi- 
zation, and the role of the communities. 
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(5) More research and demonstration projects in human resource de- 
velopment for Indian people in terms of better preparation for affecting 
the goals and decisions they face* 

In summary, future possibilities for the development of evaluation 
procedures for vocational training Is to circumvent the structured school 
system in order to give Indian people concrete experience that is related 
to jobs. To discourage the tide of dropouts, we should explore the possi- 
bilities that are available for the constructive use of human talents in 
the interest of tho community and the Indian work force. We need to con- 
sider what skills are durable and what skills are transferable. Emphasis 
in training and evaluation should now be on self-understanding and on an 
individual's ability to interact well with both his peers and his seniors, 
as these are highly desired as occupational skills. 

Every effort must be made to encourage agencies such as the Division 
of Employment Assistance, who is leading the way in vocational education 
for Indians, to become more involved in depth with inJian people. Private 
industry has proven it can perform because it Is less structured and be- 
cause it is not limited by conservative educational tradition. 

Private research laboratories must come out more aggressively than 
in the past. They must become more action oriented and participate actively 
in improvement of education with more emphasis toward vocational educa- 
t ion . 

Last, but not least, Indian people must be given the opportunity to 
become deeply involved in all aspects of education. Consultant services 
must be made ava i 1 ab la by federa 1 , .state , and local agencies, research 
1 a bora tor ie s , and private Industry. 



POSSIBLE CHANGES OF ATTITUDES OF DISADVANTAGED WORKERS 
DUE TO POSITIVE JOB EXPERIENCE 

Joe M. Blackbourrr 



From the standpoint of an educationist, it has become increasingly 
clear that with our traditional approach to education, we are failing to 
serve well the vast majority of our students in the public schools. 
Vocational education seems to be moving toward a stance that can certainly 
increase our effectiveness in reaching all of the students rather than 
serving only those who are preparing to enter a traditional four year 
college program. This is not to suggest that vocational educators have 
all of the answers to this problem. !n fact this is not a simple problem, 
but an extremely complicated one with many facets which defy solution. 

One of these facets (probably the most important as I see it) is 
the problem of formalism. Cooley describes formalism as the point at 
which means toward ends become ends within themselves. It doesn't take 
a lot of imagination to apply this to the situation the^ currently exists 
in the schools today. There is a strong tendency to continue doing things 
in a certain way simply because we have always done them this way. In 
fact, many functionaries in the schools have developed vested interests 
in continuing to do things in the traditional manner. In all too many 
instances this formalism has helped to spell out failure for many of the 
students in the public schools. These failures play an extremely impor- 
tant part in the overall problem of the disadvantaged worker. 

I find that my topic for today is extremely difficult because of the 
highly intangible nature of attitudes. There are a number of tangibles 
connected with positive job experience. These tangibles lend themselves 
to measurement while the intangibles seem to defy quantification. Some 
of the tangibles deal with consumption behavior, removal of disadvantaged 
people from welfare roles, increased taxes from people who were formerly 
welfare recipients, better general life style of the d i sad vant aged worker 
all of which lend themselves to measurement. 

On the other hand, some attitudes are less amenable to measurement. 
Crites (1969) has summarized the research about soma of the attitudes 
related to jobs. He indicated that the early research in the area of 
job satisfaction dealt mainly with attitudes about the job. (Hoppock 
1930, 1936) Kates (1950) and Schaffer, (1953). .'his particular research 
led to a series of investigations (Blai, 1964; Froehlick and Wolins, 

I960; Kuhlen 1963; and Ross and Zander, 1957). 

Some research centering around man's needs has been reported. 

Herzberg (1959) held that man has two sets of needs; his need as an 
animal to avoid pain and his need as a human to grow psychologically. 

From this framework, he arrived two sets of factors - dissatisfier 
factors called hygiene or maintenance factors and satisfier factors 
cal led root i vators . 
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In summary, the findings in this study indicated that two separate 
and distinct factors are involved in job satisfaction and in job dissat- 
isfaction and that business must be constantly concerned with improving 
the hygiene factors in order to satisfy the avoidance needs of the worker. 

in looking at this and other research, it appears that the bulk of 
it has been directed toward the general theme of job satisfaction and 
job adjustment - "how do you like your job? 11 and "how well do you fit 
into your job?" It seems that very little has been done on the question 
of how the job a person holds makes him feel about himself. 

In attempting to look at this particular group of attitudes, I 
would like for us to consider briefly some of the work that has been 
done by a number of phenomono 1 og i sts . Snugg and Combs (1959) indicate 
that there are four characteristics which seem to underly the behavior 
of a truly adequate person. 

I . A pos i t i ve v i ew of the se 1 f - this means people see themselves as 
people who are liked, wanted and accepted, persons of dignity, integrity, 
worth, and importance. They do have some negative ways of regarding 
themselves, but the total image of the self is fundamentally positive. 

(Wo one feels great all the time, but adequate people are happier more 
than inadequate). They see themselves as adequate. Negative aspects 
are taken in stride. 

People with a positive self concept are usually well-adjusted 
people. They make contributions to themselves as well as to society. 

It is the people who view themselves as unliked, unworthy, unimportant, 
or inadequate who fill our jails, mental hospitals, and institutions. 

These are the ma I -adj usted , the desperate ones against whom we must 
protect ourselves, or the defeated ones, who must be sheltered and pro- 
tected from life. It is the inadequate who succumb to brainwashing. 
Psychotherapists have repeatedly observed that improvement in mental 
health is correlated with a stronger more positive view of self. 

A positive view of self gives a person a tremendous advantage in 
dealing with life. He meets life expecting to be successful. If one 
expects success, r.hen he behaves in ways that tend to bring success 
about. "The rich get richer, and the poor get poorer," ff one has a 
positive view of self, he is less upset by criticism, remains stable in 
the midst of strain, and is able to trust your own impulses. He has 
doubts and hesitations, and can pay more attention to events outside 
the self. A strong self can be forgotten on occasion, whereas the weak 
self must be forever cared for and protected. 

A strong self provides security. One can venture into the new and 
unknown, without being afraid. It permits creativity and originality. 

People develop a feeling that they are liked, wanted, and accepted 
from having been being told so, and through the experience of being so 
treated. To feel lovable, one must have been loved. So to produce a 
positive self, It is necessary to provide experiences that teach indi- 
viduals they are positive people. 
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II. j den t i f i cat ion With Oth er s - Some people remain throughout their 
whole lives capable of concern for little more than their own welfare. 
Truly adequate peoole have greatly expanded feelings of the self. it 
is a feeling of oneness with fel low man. A feeling of belonging, of 
sharing a corrmon fate, of striving for a common goal, it represents 

a real extension of the self. People are concerned only for their 
own self, are inadequate, lonely and usually malacjusted. 

When an adequate person is identified with others, we see high 
degree of responsible, trustworthy behavior. One does not behave in 
ways likely to harm or injure others, for that wculd harm and injure 
one's self. Strong people respect the dignity and worth of others. 

They are incapable of true selfishness. They are usually very demo- 
cratic, very sensitive to feelings and attitudes of others. Their 
motives are '’other centered' 1 rather than ‘‘self centered," P s ty, com- 
passion, warmth, and humanity are important . They tar, work harmoniously 
with others. They do not have to be the leader, but can lead or follow 
as the situation demands. 

Identification, like self-concept, is learned. Truly adequate 
people can identify even with those who are antagonistic to them. They 
have the confidence to withstand attacks of others. Whereas the insecure 
self cari identify only with those who make h i feel safe and secure, 
positive people can identify with a much broader sample of mankind. 

III. Openness to Expe r i enc e a_nd Acceptance - Adequate people 1 s perceptual 
field is capable of change and adjustment. The more secure the indivi- 
dual's self is, the less he will feel threatened by events and the more 
open he can be In relating to the world about him. He has the capacity 

to confront life openly, and is capable of acceptance, Feeling positive 
makes it less necessary to be defensive, therefore one can be open to 
experience a no is able to accept things as t hey are, whether or rot 
they may tend to threaten him. 

Adequate people behave more intelligently, for intelligence is the 
ability to behave more effectively and efficiently, They nre more de- 
cisive, because they have a broader knowledge of the world, thus having 
more data to base their decisions on. They tend tc set more realistic 
goals, thus are able to achieve these goals. They behave in ways which 
h r l,ig success, Adequate people can develop the capacity to meet the 
w- Id openly and gladly. 

Openness and acceptance is not inborn, but is learned. Adequate 
people can develop the capacity of openness of acceptance, and can teach 
this to others. It is essential to be able to meet tie handicap cr 
hardship (openness) and to deal with it accordingly (acceptance) in order 
to be an adequate person. The adequate person does rot give up when 
something does not go his way, 

IV. A Ri ch a_nd Ay a i \ a b 1 e PerjLcpfua [ Fj^eJd People runnH be adequate 
and stupid at the sane t’.re. Tiuly adequate people are well informed. 

The definition of well informed chan$& each year as our world becomes 
more technical, but adequate people "keep up.*' A person can develop 
rich perceptual fields not only f n formal learning, but from everyday 



experiences, Truly adequate persons NOT only possess more information, 
but are able to produce these when needed and put them to ^rective use. 

A rich and available perceptual field makes pepple behave more effec- 
tively and efficiently, in other words, more intelligently, It is easy 
to see that a person could do a better job if he had and knew how to use 
many tools, than if h>, just had and knew how to use a hammer and a screw 
driver for every task, no matter what it was. 

Persons gain rich perceptual fields by the kinds of experiences they 
are exposed to. The richer the opportunities, the richer the field devel- 
oped. The more adequate and positive the self, the more time one can spend 
wandering away from the self, gaining more experience and knowledge, thus 
producing a richer perceptual field, 

So we see a sort of cycle, To get along in life successfully, one 
must have a positive view of hrnself, thus enabling him to identify with 
many people. One would then be .hie to accept new ideas more readily, and 
be open to new experiences. This :ould gain for the person a richer and 
more available perceptual field, which in turn would reinforce the self 
concept, making that self a more adequate person. 

In a recent A.S.C.D. publication, Earl C. Kelly (1969) described the 
fully functioning person. He indicated that: 

1. The fully functioning oerson thinks well of himself. He looks 
at himself and likes what he sees well enough so that he can accept it. 

This is essential to doing, to "can-ness .V He sees himself as able in 
terms of his experience and feels that he can perform well on the basis 
of his experience, 

Those v-iho dislike what they see are the fearful ones. They take a 
fearful view of everything in general. Fear renders these people help- 
less, and this in turn leads to alienation from others and hostility 
toward others. 

2. The fully functioning person thinks well of others. This seems 
to come about automatically where the positive self-concept exists be- 
cause of the oneness of the self-other relationship. It Is doubtful that 
there can be a self except in relation to others, and to accept one implies 
the acceptance of the other. This acceptance of others opens a whoie 

new world with which to relate. It Is the opposite of the hostility which 
nesults from non-acceptance of self. 

3. The adequate perfon th i nks well of others . He sees that other 
people are the same stuff out of which he is built. He therefore has a 
selfish interest in the quality of those around him and has responsibility 
in some degree for that quality. The whole matter of selfishness and 
altruism disappear when he realizes that self and others are independent - 
that we are indeed our brother's keeper, and he ours. Becoming aware of 
mutual need tends to modify human behavior. He cones to see other people 
as opportunities, not for exploitation, but for the building of self. 

4. The adequate person sees h imsel f as a part of a world i n movement - 
in process of becoming. This follows from the whole notion of self and 

O others, and the acceptance that they can feed off each other i nd hence can 
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